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Domestic Correspondence. 


FROM OUR DOWN-BAST CORRESPONDENT. 


Banoor, June 13, 1851. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—There has not, of late, 
been much of sufficient interest in this communi- 
ty, to make it worth the while to write you a let- 
ter. Weare a quiet sort of folk, placed a little 
one side, out of the whirl and foam of things, 
and when our more responsible friends at the 
center are taking the hot-bath of some passing 
fury, we can look cooly on and gather such les- 
sons of wisdom as may be furnished for our in- 
struction. Not even the Fugitive-Slave law has 
agitated us. The feeling is steady, deep and 
strong against it, and for the most part, it isa 
feeling of abhorrence. We have not been dis- 
turbed nor pained by any cases of catching. 
Rarely does one of this doomed sort go by us, and 
when one does, there is little disposition to hin- 
der him in his course, but rather to give him a 
cheer and a blessing, and so let him go on his 
way, rejoicing as he runs. 

This city however, is less quiet in the summer 
than in the winter. In the summer come down 
the logs, and the boards, and the men, and the 
business ; and the men who come with the logs 
and the boards are a very original kind; you 
may have gone all over the world and seen every 
type, shape and shade of humanity as you think, 
but if you have not seen a Penobscot lumberman 
the circle of your knowledge is not yet complete. 





there are Christian hearts pained by it, and more 
ought to be. What can be done for the saving 
of these souls, is a baflling question. The social 
degradation and the demoralization connected 
with this business is appalling. ‘‘ For the stone 
shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out of 
the timber shall answer it,” so said Habakkuk ; 
and sometimes it would seem that the prophet by 
that utterance must have had one eye at least 
upon “down-east” Jumber. I am sure it will be 
a great blessing to the people and the region, a 
fact conducing to their highest interests, when 
the last tree shall have been felled, and the last 
board sawn. 

Matters of entertainment that are going onamong 
us in the summer season, are somewhat different 
from what we have in the winter. In the winter 
we are treated to some considerable extent with 
popular and scientific lectures, and things of that 
sort. In the summer as soon as the facilities of 
communication begin, we have an incessant and 
enormous importation of buffoonery ; the reign of 
fun begins ; all sorts of ridiculous pranks are cut ; 
itis called science perhaps; the mysterious and 


wonderful laws of mind are treated perhaps ; but |; 


all centers and triumphs in the fun that is made : 
and so long as the performer's stock in trade of this 
sort holds out, and he continues to succeed in 
making the herd laugh, so long his houses are 
filled, and what he deems better his pockets are 
filled. The main demonstration reached by the 
pretended scientific processes is this, and this ir 
reached with a most conclusive force and finish, 
namely, the gullibility of poor human nature, 
here and elsewhere; for all places seem pretty 
much alike in this respect. 

Our State Legislature has recently adjourned, 
having achieved the great feat of a short session, 
being together only twenty-one days. The same 
body comes together again the ist of January 
next, when doubtless their wind will be more en- 
during. But brevity is not their greatest achieve- 
ment; they have passed undoubtedly the most 
thorough and stringent Liquor Bill, that has yet 
passed any legislative body in this or any other 
country. A similar though less potent law pass- 
ed both houses in 1849, but was vetoed by the 
Governor. The failure of existing laws, which 
read very well on the Statute book, has arisen 
irom the exceeding difficulty of effecting convic- 
tions under them ; and this owing to the unprin- 
cipled measures rumsellers seem ever ready to 


in the subordinate bodies, then the series is to be 
finished and crowned by the more imposing gath- 
ering, the State Conference, which meets on the 
28th inst. at Yarmouth, a place some ten miles 
from Portland, easy of access, full of hospitable 
Christian hearts, from whom yourselves and 
brethren will undoubtedly receive a warm greet- 
ing, if you will favor them with your presence 
on the occasion, We undertake to say, that we 
have a model Conference, and you will pardon 
in us this boasting, for we have been puffed up to 
make it, by the incessant and fulsome commen- 
dations passed upon us by our brethren who have 
come from abroad to see us. Come and see 
again. 

Some of the vacancies in our churches have a 
prospect of being soon filled. Rev. L. I. Hoadly 
recently of Massachusetts is to be installed next 
week over the Congregational Church in Orono, a 
town seven miles above Bangor. The church in 
Brewer, made destitute by the resignation of Rev. 
Mr. Dole, bas given a call to Mr. George W. 
Field a graduate of the Bangor Seminary; he 
will probably accept the call. We heartily re- 
joice in our success in retaining among us our 
long tried and faithful Brother Thurston who 
was called to East Boston; for had he gone, we 
feel sure that our loss would have been far great- 
er than their gain: Kenpuskeac. 


FROM OUR ILLINOIS CORRESPONDENT. 


{Garena, June 9, 1851. 
Messrs. Eprrors :—You brought to the notice 
of your readers some weeks ago, I think, a 
Memorial to the A. H. M. Society, requesting 
them to extend their patronage hereafter to 
free churches in preference to slaveholding 
churches in the West. That memorial expresses 
the real sentiments of the great body of the friends 
of that Society in this part of the country. 
Whether the memorial will be so largely signed 
as to make the desired impression upon the 
Society and cause it in its future operations to 
reflect the sentiments of those most interested in 
its work I have no means of judging. It is not 
probable that it has been signed by the majority 
of those who agree with the request it makes of 
the Executive Committee, a request which is cer- 
tainly mild and moderate, and not more than 
abreast with the movements of the times. There 
has been no concert in its circulation for signa- 
tures—the method by which it would reach the 
Society has not been understood by many,—some 
whose real feelings are represented by the memo- 
rial may have been prevented from signing it as 
the expression of them by personal considerations, 
and many more have been reluctant to do any- 
thing just now to increase the embarrassments 
which the H. M. Society suffers from the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian question—embar- 
rassments deepened and forwarded very much by 
the hasty sectarian movements of various kinds 
within the past three years especially. Doubtless 


A. H. M. Society—as there are among the friends 
of the American Board—who are timid about 
anything which looks like movement on the sub- 
ject of Slavery. And there may be some who so 
hold to the theory of “conservative progress ” 
as to lose sight of the conservatism of progress 


paired. 
well the pressure of his many years. He received 
us with courtesy and conversed kindly, intelli- 
gently, often with enthusiasm, upon the stirring 


which he had watched with all a boy’s eagerness. 
He described with the minuteness of an eye-wit- 
ness, the advance of the troops from Boston by 
the house in which we were then sitting; their 
entrance at the early dawn into Lexington; the 
hurried assembling of the citizens; the tolling of | 
the parish bel]; the anxiety on every face; the 
painful sight on which the sun shone as it rose | complaint to utter or objection to make. But let 
that morning over the usually placid hamlet; the 


signer of neither of the calls mentioned, and that 
the church of which he is pastor aids only the 
American Board and the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society.] Yours &, G. F. M. 


For the Independent. 


LETTER FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


LEXINGTON GREEN—ITS MONUMENT. 
Messrs. Eprrors :—Shall I write you of an 
agreeable little excursion? On a bright after- 
noon I set off with a single companion for a jaunt 
to the historic ‘ Lexington Green.” An hour's 
easy riding over a rolling country brought us to 
the quiet and pretty village. At its heart reposes 
the grassy plain which, seventy-six years ago, 
was the scene of a resistance unto blood. The 
Green is now a large enclosure, fringed with elms, 
having upon one side the Unitarian Church and 
an Academy, upon the other sides rural-looking 
residences. In the eventful days of °75 this Green 
was open and defenseless : the old parish meeting- 
house stood within the present bounds, and unde: 
its shadow the farmers gathered on the morning 
of the 19th April. * 

I stood, the other day, at the bedside of an in- 
teresting old lady, now deceased, whose parent 
resided then in one of the houses fronting the 
Green. She told me she well remembered, when 
a very small child, being hurried from her bea 
that morning by her mother and borne off with 
the rest of the family, to a distant part of the 
town to escaye the perils of those anxious hours ; 
her father meanwhile taking his place with the 
others on the spot where the monument now 
stands to commemmorate those who bravely 
fought and sadly fell. 

The monument,—which is of granite with a 
marble tablet to receive the inscription, and is 
surrounded by an iron fence,—is not a graceful 
structure, nor in its style altogether worthy of the 
celebrity which its site commands. 

AN EYE-WITNESS OF THE BATTLE. 

About half a mile from the monument is the 
home of a man now ninety years of age,—Abijab 
Harrington,—who was a lad of fourteen at the 
time of the conflict, and to whose house we re- 
We found a substantial citizen bearing 








events in which his boyhood participated, and 


and as ours has become. 
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ject know. A Collegiate Education Society con- 
troled by enlightened friends of the cause in the 
older States is, so far as I can see, the only reme- 
dy which the nature of the case admits of, and it 
is a very efficent remedy. If those who feel the 
necessity of founding Collegiate Institutions in 
any new community are aware that it will be 
needful in order to obtain the aid which they 
need from abroad, and which all see to be indis- 
pensable to success, that all arrangements be en- 
tered into only after a wide and fraternal consul- 
tation, and with a cordial and hearty codperation 
of all whose codperation could be reasonably ex- 
pected; such consultation will be had and such 
unity of action secured. Local interests will be 
laid aside, and all arrangements made under the 
influence of those public considerations which are 
alone worthy to be consulted, where the interests 
of learning and of posterity are at stake. I think 
it would not be very difficult to prove that the 
Collegiate Education Society has already done 
much good in this way and it will have much 
better opportunity to exert this sort of influence 
upon the new fields which are now inviting is 
labors than upon those fields where organizations 
had already been entered into before its influence 
could be felt. 

But this is not by any means the only way in 
which an association devoted to Collegime Edu- 
cation may exert an influence in securing a suit- 
able appropriation of funds. It surely is not ne- 
cessary that I inform.my readers that this is an 
age of novel theories, and that no department of 
society has been more fertile in such novelties 
than that of education. Nor do I mean to speak 
disparagingly of all that is new. We certainly 
have in this day, the whole army of croakers to 
the contrary notwithstanding, many new things 
which are decidedly excellent. But I do mean to 
say that in the new States which are constantly 
springing up on our western border, we cannot 
afford to risk the great interests of learning upon 
the success of novel experiments. We do not 
engage at this time in founding seminaries of 
learning without any light from past experience. 
We have been acquiring experience in this de- 
partment from our very origin as a people. We 
have acquired much experience in relation to the 


last twenty years ; this knowledge has cost much 
and is valuable. Our friends who are disposed 
to aid in extending the influences of liberal learn- 
ing in the ever receding and extending West 
ought to organize a visitorial power by which 
they may insist that every seminary applying 
for their aid shall as a condition of receiving it, 
respect these lessons of experience. If there are 


favorable field in which to make them, I have no 


they shall have been sanctioned by experience. 


experience. If I mistake not this statement ex- 
presses the views of the great majority of those 
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 obedionse Of all persont bY virtue of apos:| 
tolical descent, the Archbishop of Paris might, 
with equal fairness, exercise the power of juris- 
diction over every Christian in Paris. 

The report took a survey of the principal 
countries of Europe, with special reference to the 
aspect of Popery, and gave brief notices of the 
foreign societies with which the association was 
connected. The first of these is — 

The Société Evangelique of Geneva.—The gov- 
ernment was not so favorable to the labors of the 
agents of the Society as formerly. Colporteurs 
had been arrested, and an able and zealous pastor 
connected with the Society of Geneva had been 
arrested and tried for holding a religious meeting 
in @ commune to which he had been invited. 
The Foreign Aid Society had contributed £388 
to the Geneva Society. The Theological School 
has 44 students and scholars; there are 22 sta- 
tions for evangelization, served by 33 agent , : 
ministers and ota There be 13 daa Siow Ooneininaion eaueaek noi 
tary schools, and regular preaching or exposition 
in 60 localities, 

The labors of the Socié’é Evangelique of France, 
of the Société Centrale, and of the Lyons Société, 
were referred to; but as information in respect to 
them is before the Christian public of the United 
States, special reference needs not to be made 
Lhere. The sum of £210 had been granted in aid 
ss Soeiéié ; a similar grant had been 
e Evangelical Society of Belgium, 
rces had proved inadequate to main- 
tain the agency employed. The total expendi- 
ture of tbe London Foreign Aid Society in the 
year was £2,064. 
Dr. Merle D’Aubigné addressed the meeting in 
a speech full of animation. 


It is given entire in | Romanists anc 
the Christian Times. 


If not presented entire to | your free Britain. They have full liberty to preach, 
the readers of The Independent, the following ex- pow the tee - rs 

tracts will be acceptable. Dr. Merle presented | neon ve tae Patil on Races yor Bho 
five points of contrast between the conversions to 
Protestantism and the conversions from Angli- 
canism to Popery; and having presented these 
characteristic features of foreign evangelization, 
he proceeded to name five principles—“ the 
weapons with which we fight.” 


ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


“On quitting the unhappy Continent—so fear- 
' . ; fully convulsed, which incredulity, superstition, 
founding of colleges in the new States during the | Romanism, and Socialism, are all disputing for as 
their prey—and on setting foot on the shores of 
ngland, I seemed to tread a firmer soil, not from 
any natural superiority that you possess, but be- 
cause you have learned that the first thing to be 
desired for a soul, as for a church, is to be founded 
on the ‘Rock of Ages.’ I have no fears for Eng- same 
land, because God has specially chosen her to be | & 

the Soe of His Word an 


since the loosing of Satan, would be kept within 
I cannot fear then, my lord. Eng- 
: \ : land, after the Reformation, will not desert that 
returned ; the dogged resolution with which the | Let them experiment first and expect general con- | Word of God to which the noblest of her sons were 


farmers lay in wait;—and talked as none but an | fidence afterwards, and Jet the churches be called 
old man could of the changes which, starting | on to aid in the erection of those systems of edu- 


from the incidents gf those twelve hours, have} cation only which have already the sanction of 
spread over such 


80 attached long before the favored times of Latimer 
or of Tyndal.” 
In the 17th century the clergy and churches fell 
from Protestant doctrine, through persecution and 
indifference ; but now the mind was saddened by 


the adversary of 
om, and because your nation has, I may 
say through all ages, understood this intention of 
: a In your land it is that a celebrated doc- 
men of wealth who wish to devote their resources | tor of Oxford, Wickliffe, said, two centuries before 
o such experiments and who think the West a| the Reformation, ‘ Every truth should be deduced 
from Scripture, and then the Papal bulls would be 
superseded, as they ought to be, and the veneration 
of men for the laws of the Papacy, as well as for 
them not claim for their untried systems the con- | the doctrine of our modern doctors, promulgated 
scattered pursuit towards Concord ; the skirmish- | fidence which can only be extended to them when 
‘ ’ . 

there are some, too, among the real friends of the ing from behind walls and trees as “the regulars’ 


cases, 


INFLUENCE OF POPERY UPON THE CHARACTER. 


not prove that within there is corruption? And in 
this, English brethren, I must declare that we 
differ from the Church of England. You say that 
it suffices that a man has been a Romish priest to 
become @ minister of the Church of England ; while 
We say it is enough that a man has been a Romish 
priest for him not to become a Protestant minister, 
save some few but brilliant exceptions. I repeat 
it that I may not be misunderstood—few but bril- 
linat exceptions. Your rule might be good at the 
eformation; now it is dangerous! But now I 
coupe to those whe turn from Protestantism to 
Popery. The Papists are in ecstacies with their 
virtues, their acquiremeuts, their piety, their tal- 
ents ; they have never seen any like them amongst 
themselves ; and in general they are right.” 


The last contrast presented was that of the 


TREATMENT OF CONVERTS. 


“Our poor Protestant converts have often to 
endure rude persecution, I can assure you. The 
their converts feel quite at home in 











and to distribute their Popish tracts. They build 


refuse an intervention to a foreign power, all the 
Romanists of England cry ont that they are per- 
secuted! Whilst in Italy and elsewhere, they ban- 
ish and imprison those who open the Bible, here 
they ~~ in, everywhere—thanks to British lib- 
erty—and they benefit not only by your liberty, 
but by your gold. We are the persecuted and they 
are the perseoutors.” 


Dr. Merle then related the manner in which 
the members of the General Society proceeded, 
and the principles by which they were governed. 
The first was the entire authority of 


THE WORD OF GOD. 

‘Without doubt we must be on our guard 
against that odium theologium, for which the di- 
vines have often been reproached. We must have 
human feelings in our hearts, and honor every 

man. but on the other hand, we must not 
allow great names and noble characters (Coleridge, 
Spencer, and others,) to prevent us from upholding 
the plenitude of the inspiration, and the authority 
of the Scriptures ; above all, the Word, which came 
down from heaven. Deo soli ; gloria omnia hominum 
idolapereant! (Cheers.) As for me, my rule of 
conduct is contained in another Latin axiom, well 
known to you: Amicus Plato, amicus Aristoteles, 
magis amisa veritas—(cheers)—which I would 
translate thus: ‘‘ Neander is my friend, Tholuck 
is my friend, but truth is still more my friend.” 
But it is not sufficient to uphold the divinity of the 
Word. We must give to it the first place in the 
Church. The Word of God is above bishops, the 





that 
the doctrine of Christ should never lose its primi- 


Zt h Temsigpd quick, withend doing. him aay 


Dr. Merle, with remarkable skill and great 
power, turned against Popery the glowing eulo- 
giums which the Roman press pronounces upon 
the virtue and the piety, and elevated character 


of many of her converts from Anglicanism. He 
contrasted these men with many of the priests 
who desire to go out from Rome. There were 
pious, fervent Roman Catholics who were among 
the converts. There were French and Italian 
converted priests who had the full confidence of 
foreign protestants, but these were exceptional 


itself, which the politicians at least (not the eccle- 


siastical ones) are beginning to discover. Which | residence was in the vicinity and whom I had | Let them then employ such an agency as that of 
There is a painful aspect to this subject, and | j 


of us? 


I had often heard of a very aged woman whose | Who aid the cause of education in the West. 


s better,—to go slow enough to “conserve” | long intended to visit. A few inquiries enabled | the Collegiate Education Society, and through it 
what is dying off behind, or to go fast enough to| us to find her. At the date of the battle she had | €Xercise not a controlling but a visitorial super- 
“conserve” what is springing up into life in front | already lived twenty-five years, and yet she is liv-| Vision. I do not say this from any distrust of 


the perversion of moral and well-educated Eng- 
lishmen, at a time, too, when Popery is more ex- 
terior and Jess Christian than ever !—at a time of 
the worship of the Virgin! As a consoling con- 
trast a brighter picture was presented. 

NUMBERS PASSING FROM POPERY. 


tive aged and its primitive authority, and there- 
fore 

which no corruption can attain or change. The 
Word of God is above the Church. It is not one 
Church or another that decides which are the true 
Scriptures : it is the Scriptures that decide if such 
or such Church is true. (Cheers.) Therefore, my 


e placed it in the pure, infallible Scriptures, 


If the everlasting conservatives affect | i 


i 
if we do not hold back,” has it been proved that | f 
the only way to escape going to pieces was to | t 


idence lies in its progress. 


t 
river that lingers not by the rocks and late ver- | [ 
dure of the North, but hastens on to greener | « 
banks and a warmer clime. And inthis question 


the effort should be to make our progress con- 


law of man carries with it all the authority of | i 
t 


he execution of a certain law of man ; and this |; 


the particular law is so good, but because it is so 
bad! It is clear that English Christianity, if it is 
to save the English people, must move upon the 
‘ines of socialism, and conserve whatever of good F 
has gone into that movement; and it is just as 
clear that American Christianity must move upon | i 


determination (as a physician would say) of the 


posite parts of the harness. What [ observe in 
respect to this I will not at present disclose, 
except to say that the Congregationalism of the 
North-west in mass, and that part of N. S. Pres- 
byterianism which is ef New England origin is 


ness,” the guiding of which consists altogether in 


And as it will be seen presently in politics that 
those have really saved the Union who have 





resort to. What is remarkable in the passage of 
this law is, that it was framed by one of the most 
prominent, and most. invincibly resolute, temper- 
ance Reformers of the State; and it passed the 
legislature without any amendment or modifica- 
tion by a very strong vote. By this law all the 
intoxicating liquors that are sold in any town 
are to be sold by a person appointed for the pur- 
pose by the authorities, and who is to receive a 
stipulated salary ; and he is to sell only for me- 
dicinal and mechanical purposes. The penalties 
for violation are heavy, consisting of fine and im- 
prisonment. Such are the provisions or the law, 
that the violater, it would seem, must come to 
judgment ; the law is singularly guarded against 
those tricks and subterfuges by which justice has 
heretofore been defeated. All the fines and for- 
feitures under the law are to go for the use of 
the poor of the town where the convicted party 
Tesides : very appropriate this, as then his money 
may be put to relieve a portion of the misery his 
Unprincipled avarice has made. 

According to the law, any shop, store, or other 
building, under complaint of three persons, voters, 
Who have suspicions that rum is unlawfully kept 
In said shop or store, may be, and shall be searched 
in due form, and if the contraband article is found 
there, it shall be, in due form, brought forth to 
execution ; and without pity or sparing, the 
Whole shall be destroyed. The law is indeed a 
Wonder. It has come forth suddenly upon the 
community ; its form, and face, and frown are 
'errible to evil doers; and if it prove not~a dead 
but living letter, and go resolutely ahead, the 
‘amp of it in its career of execution will be 
absolutely annihilating. Already it is doing 
Rood service ; the barrels and the hogsheads, from 
this and other places, have already commenced & 
back track to Boston, in obedience to Nature’s 
great law—the law of self-preservation. ex 

The present is our conference season, through- 


shown some moral courage and some forwardness 
for liberty, and not those who have “ cottoned ” 
to interest, real or imagined, so something like 
that will be seen ere long in our religious affairs 
in the North-west. 

A call for a missionary convention at Chicago 
on the 3d of July has been some time before the 
public. Another call has just been issued fora 
meeting in behalf of the American Board in that 
city two weeks previous. Many of the most 
judicious friends of the Board regret the ap. 
pearance of antagonism which this latter move- 
ment has introduced. Apart from this a general 
missionary convention, in which the Board and the 
Home Missionary Society should be the chief ob- 
jects of interest, would be largely attended. But 
it will neither look well nor work well in the 


has not waiked, but eats, sleeps, converses wiih, 
of the church and slavery, is it not singular that | pleasure, and received us with kindness and ease 


ervative enough to save the worst of the old,| hear that peculiar voice, and to remember with 
rather than to make our conservatism progressive | how many strange exciting scenes at home am 
enough to save the bestot the new? Just as some, over all the earth, that one life has been parallel. 
modern divines strain themselves to prove that the | could not but call up peculiar reflections as we 


he law of God, for the sake of “conserving” | quil and cultivated country to our own home,— 


zeal manifestly has not been awakened because | Coming. 


the lines of anti-slavery a little faster than here-| tne emigrant in founding the higher seminaries 
tofore, to’conserve the good that is in that move- | of learning, in all those infant communities along 
ment. Might not the opening political fate of Mr. | our frontier; and that the only limit to this ne- 
Webster be instructive to some ecclesiastical pol-|cessity is that as yet unknown limit which 
iticians* Meantime the moral conflict in this] Divine Providence may in the distant future set 
matter, so far as Congregationalists and Presby- | to our growth and expansion. 
terians are concerned, is thickening around our two | does not now exist far-sighted enough to discern 
great Missionary Societies, and there is an evident | that limit. 


moral forces that draw them toward the two op-| be provided for? In respect to this point we 
have some lessons in the past, which we shall 
do well not speedily to forget. This interest can- 
not be successfully represented to its friends in 
the distant older States by the agents of the se- 
veral Seminaries which may chance to be pro-| our population, and subduing by our arts all the 
not determining toward “that thong of the har- | jected in the new settlements, acting independent- 
ly and without concert. We have tried that and 
what Dr. Bushnell once called “retractions.” | adhered to it till it has nearly deprived all our 
infant colleges of all chance of obtaining the 
needed sympathy and assistance. I have already 
dwelt sufficiently perhaps upon that alienation 


tiplication of separate and independent 4 

in behalf of Education in the West. We have 
tried that experiment and have no need to try it 
again. 
would again produce a state of things which the 
churches will not bear, ought not to bear, and 
cannot bear. It may be regarded as demonstrat- 
ed by experiment that this interest must be pro- 
vided for by one and the same system of agencies, 
and a common treasury, or be left to the unas- 
sisted efforts of its friends in the West. 


ng on and living on, into her second century. 


the phrase “conservative progress,” why should | After entering the house we were busying our-} Western men in whose hands seminaries of learn- 
we not have another—“ progressive conserva-| selves with some flowers tastefully arranged in a | ! 
tism?” How often, when many have been cry- | particularly home-like room, when we were sum- | Safely would wish this very supervision as long 
ng, in church and state—“ we shall go to pieces | moned to the apartment of the old lady. She was | 28 there was any dependence on aid from abroass 
ormerly highly entertaining with her account of | { only mean to say that there are reckless experi- | ev 


he battle and its adjuncts, but lately it agitates 


move forward. The conservatism of God’s prov-| her too much to enter upon their history and we | that those who aid the cause of learning in the 

The theory of some | forebore to press our questions. 
people is that its progress censists in its conserva- | event of interest even to see and talk with one | are not employed in experimenting but in doing 
ism. The providence of God is like this great | whose life-time had covered so long and so event- | What experience has already shown to be neces- 


Still it was an 


ula period. She is now not quite one hundred 
and three years of age! For twenty years she 


To look upon that wrinkled countenance, t 


urned away and retraced our steps over a tran- 


eflections on the Past, and the Passing, and the 


J.E. 
June, 1851. 
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For the [ndependent. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION SOCIETY.—No. 5. 


In my last number [ showed that a necessity 
8 laid on the friends of Christ to cooperate with 





The human mind 


How then shall that great and growing want 


from western colleges, and even disgust at the 
whole subject, which had grown out of this mul- 





It did produce, and if again resorted to, 


Another consideration tending powerfully to 


the same conclusion is derived from the facilities | 


western men. I say it witha firm belief that those 


menters at the West as truly as elsewhere, and 


west ought to see to it that their contributions 


sary and useful to be done. 

It seems to me also, that the very conception 
on which such an Association is founded is so 
ruly grand and noble that it ought to enlist the 
interest and coéperation of every enlightened 
nind. With a rapidity unheard of in the annals 
f all past colonization, and by a process scarce 
{reamed of half a century ago, God is giving this 
zteat continent to one free and Christian people. 
And the tide of emigration rests not for an hour. 
(ndustry and art, commerce and capital are all in 
motion, and great secular enterprises are daily 
~ptinging up which are fitted to excite the admi- 
ration of the world. Shall then the spirit of our 
fathers, which founded the halls of learning in 
che forests of New England, slumber? No, it is 
awake ; it organizes an association for carrying 
the institutions of learning wherever our emigra- 
uon seeks a home in the wilderness—an associa- 
ion whose end will never be accomplished till the 
schools of the prophets have been established over 
all our vast domain, and provisions made for sup- 
plying every portion of our great nation with 
teaching minds thoroughly imbued with the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. This is surely 
a grand conception and ought to gather around 
it the affections of many hearts and the coépera- 
tion of many hands. It is worthy of our present 


our allotted national destiny. It is fit that we 
address ourselves with the full power of associ- 
ated effort to the gigantic task of providing for 
that vast domain which we are covering with 


vital organs of a complete Christian civilization. 
RoBinson. 
(To be concluded.) 


o—o—__— 


Foreign Cocrespondence, 


THE MAY MEETINGS. 


(nv OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT.) 











FOREIGN AID SOCIETY—DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE IN 
LONDON. 
The eleventh annual meeting of this Society 
was, in some respects, the most interesting of the 
gatherings of the month. The Duke of Argyll 
presided, and delivered a speech characterized by 
manly frankness, simplicity and courage. His 
Grace explained that he had been ignorant of the 
operations of the Society up to a very recent pe- 
riod. i 


vice. 


church. 


afforded by such a common treasury, and common 


North-west, if a portion of the friends of the 
Board are found opposing “free missions,” or if 
the friends of “ free missions ” are provoked into 
attacks on the Board. It is painful to notice in 
some quarters an effort thus to provoke them, and 
to stigmatize all who earnestly favor free mis- 
sions as enemies of the Board and the A. H. M. 
Society. These things may be successful in 
drawing lines in the North-west, but at present 
the i and Presbyterians here may 
be said to be favorable to the Board on the whole 
and to missions dissevered from slavery on the 
whole, and desire to see no conflict between them. 
And that conservative progress which goes in 
morals only so fast as it is driven by outside 
influences, and those mostly worldly ones, the 
mass of these Christians are certainly not in favor 
of. Ministers and Christians sometimes reach a 
certain age when they are in favor of no progress 
except that which they have made, up to that 
point. There are hardly any among us however 
but are too young for that style of conservatism. 
handling. May I not commend the subject to the 





Putthe State, The counties first come together 


supervision of this interest by an organized asso- 
ciation, for securing a proper application of funds, 
I do not think there is much cause to charge 
those who have been engaged ia college building 
at the West with dishonesty, or that dishonest 
men will undertake such enterprises in the future. 
To such men the field is never likely to be invit- 
ing. Bat there is still no small difficulty in pro- 
curing a proper appropriation of funds to the 
cause of learning in a new and unorganized com- 
munity. Local interests are very numerous and 
very clamorous, and if each seminary of learning 
is to be advocated before our churches by its own 
independent agent, it will not require a very great 
amount of local strength to procure a college 
charter and a subscription of a few thousand 
dollars to its funds, and to send an agent abroad 
for aid. We may therefore expect such enter- 
prises to be unreasonably multiplied, and the in- 
terests of liberal learning reduced to utter feeble- 
ness by the division of friends and funds which 
‘ought to be concentrated upon a single enterprise. 
Perhaps ne one cause has occasioned so much 
waste of funds intended to promote liberal Edu- 
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cation in the West as this; it has been & very 
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Fopery on this side. 


instruction. 


which way to turn.’ 


painting. 


Bowe” your Church 





with difficulty 
only the evange 


some of the cle: 
Protestants to 
blance here 


(Hear, hear.) 


ented a church ? 


*‘ The number of the souls who are passing from 
2 Popery to Protestantism, and even to a living one, 
ng would be conducted most efficiently and most | on the other side of the channel, is far more con- 
siderable than that of those who have gone over to 
A letter, written on the 2d of 
oe May, informs us, that as soon as an 
angelical minister had begun to preach in a place 
of the west of France, twenty-five Roman Catholics, 
several of whom were married, set down their names 
as being desirous of following regular religious 
‘ The Lord bas breathed on this coun- 
try,’ writes an evangelist in the east of France; 
‘the way is open everywhere, and I do not know 
* it is impossible not to have 
meetings, says another ; ‘for no sooner does one 
enter a house than all the neighbors come in also.” 
(Cheers.) You know that we have churches in 
Burgundy, full of spiritual life, who missionize, 
and are composed entirely of converted Romanists 

Has Dr. Wiseman any churches in England en- 
tirely made up of converted Protestants ?— (hear, 
hear.) 1t has happened that entire parishes, al- 
most, have declared that they would leave the 
Pope, and have invited a minister of Christ to come 
and dwell among them, and the municipalities 
have offered to defray all the expenses of the ser- 
In these general conversions, there are some, 
it is true, which are not very sure, but have you 
in England whole parishes which go over to Po- 
pery? - 


CHARACTER OF THE CONVERTS. 


“ There are men of high consideration on the Con- 
tinent who go over to Evangelical Protestantism, 
learned, noble, and rich (such as the imprisoned 
Guicciardini, for instance,) but in general our con- 
tinental converts belong less to this class than the 
perverts of England. 
amongst the lowly ; sometimes so poor that they 
— their living; and often, not 

ized are poor, but also the evan- 
gelists themselves. It is, indeed, wonderful the 
intelligence that the Holy Spirit bestows on these 
lowly ones. One of them was once discussing the 
subject of transubstantiation with a Romanist, who 
kept on repeating, * This is my body.” Our humble 
friend pulled out his snuff-box, on which was a 

‘What is that” 
* Well, then, I wil] fetch you on Sunday 
morning at ten o’clock, that we may go there to- 
. t * ther, and hear the Word of God.’ 
relations to this continent, and the world, and of Paghing at me,’ said the Romanist: ‘ go to the 
painting of your snuff-box! ‘ Did not you say it 
was @ church” ‘ But did you not comprehend 
that I meant that it re 
you,’ replied our friend,‘ do you not comprehend 
that Christ meant ‘ this represents my body ?”” 


INFLUENCE OF THE PRIESTS IN THE WORK OF 


said he. ‘It is 


CONVERSION. 


ve put on 


* The Popish priests on the Continent cause the 
Roman Catholics to embrace Protestantism ; whilst 
of the Church of England lead 
opery. There is a great resem-|inch of 
: but, nevertheless, there is a great 
difference. Many of the Romish priests in France 


lead souls to Popery, knowing perfectly what 
they are doing, andl Ghblng tt, vy eir wom Fhe 
You have in your Church many clergymen who 
are in their hearts Papi 
gown of the Church of England 
even slready secretly in connection with 
(Hear, hear.) They are amongst you like an ene- | my 
my’s soldiers, who 
mentals of your nation, that they may penetrate 
into, and lie hid in a fortress of 


ts, tho wearing the 
xo of whom are 


“ A woman, who was about to separate from her 
husband on account of his bad conduct, bought 





Ours are 


* You are 


‘And 


Rome. | the Scriptures. Allow me to add m: 
e scarlet regi- 


Queen's, in 


Lord, we believe that by the agency of the Word 
of God we must reform the Church, reform the 
synods, reform the traditions, reform the bishops, 
reform the ministers, reform the laity, and above 
all, reform ourselves.” (Cheers.) 


The second principle respected ecclesiastical 
organization. 

The third principle related to the sovereign 
importance of doctrine: pure doctrine is of such 
a price that on this point the Church ought not 
to show a guilty toleration—the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith was specially referred to. 

““WAS PAUL A GENEVAN ?” 

** We believe, with the articles of Smalcald, that 
no pious Christian can yield an iota of this article 
of justification. The chief of your Tractarians, in 
his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
other adversaries, replies: ‘It is a Genevan doc- 
trine.’ I come from Geneva, and nothing can be 
more agreeable to me than to hear the doctrine of 
salvation called a Genevan doctrine. (Cheers) But 
it is a compliment which I cannot accept. (Hear, 
hear.) It is not a Genevan, but a Christian, a 
Catholic doctrine. Was Paul a Genevan? I will 
tell you how true Genevan doctors expose this 
doctrine: ‘We are accounted righteous before 
God, only for the merit of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ by faith, and not by our own works 
or deservings. Wherefore, that we are justified 
by faith only is a most wholesome doctrine, and 
very full of comfort.” This ig—you will all have 
recognized it—the eleventh of your excellent ar- 
ticles of religion, and it is the Genevan doctrine 
of a Genevan doctor. No, English brethren, a 
Church cannot subsist if she is so weak that heresy 
can fearlessly lift its head, even in her bosom. The 
diseased member must be cut off, or the whole body 
will perish. * The Church of the living God is 
the pillar and ground of truth’—not of truth and 
error. But if it happens that a Church has not the 
power to hinder error from being preached in the 
midst of her, then the reformation of such Church 
must be required, and a change in her laws and 
her government be called for loudly, so as to put 
q.| them in unison with the Word of God.” 


The fourth principle was decision, firmness, 
and unmoved perseverance. Dr. Merle sketched 
the various adversaries with which the Genevan 
Institution had contended : 


» FALSE DOCTORS. 

“ We fought one good fight of faith; and though 
Unitarianism and Pelagianism still exist within our 
walls, they are ashamed even of themselves. Then 
came doctors who, not satisfied with the twelve 
Apostles of our Lord, it would seem, have, in con- 
sequence, invented twelve new apostles. The Ir- 
vinites tried to win over our students, and even 
one of our professors. We did not yield them an 
i , and parted from the 
whom, 


in the 


hope that you, 
dear brethren, will remember College, and 
Canis” prayers and your help incessantly and 


Brotherly love was presented ‘as the last princi- 
ple, and the importance now of cultivating brother- 
ly kindness was insisted on. Dr. Merle accepted 
in this spirit the overtures which he and other 


the Bishop of London, 
Lord Chelmondeley, and other members of the 


Testament from one of our colporteurs, committee, has advanced beyond the age. 
Reformation, and the great change which took | it Shows concestel.- ee You offer us the right of and shall 
place in respect to sympathy and intercommunion. ern Sh Sovant we withdraw ours? You have laws which you 
yt who had become never laws which you would gladly repeal, 
The Catholic reietion after. the Reformation | by the infeence of Ged'e W laws that can change.” You do 
was described, and then the noble chairman, ad-| united, and were all that these laws JAK “ She hath 
verted to the present, and confessed that he Wid | Sith. (Cheers.) | Anoth ene for Courage! Tie 
not altogether esteem the style of controversy Pao deeabrel aval? act hn, aviation of the 
which had been carried on in this esentey udig| were Soer-eures att some iss of Nght ia) _ Call 
the last four months. He argued that-if the| Sim with abuse. The | Tee hora taken the fies u an 
principle of exclusive territorial authority, upon | Proery” cantucts bought fo ia negra ag ae 
which bishops and clergy had based their pro-| but while I was. one it tole Case ee hem 
ceedings were recognized, then upon the same in and polled'ts gon as ee ene 
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God. God save the Church! 


gelique : 


without any debt. 
have been in the year 6,000/. Our field extend- 
over six principal centers of action. Our Secretary 
was present at the station at Alencgon, and he car 
tell you the Gospel was freely preached there. Ip 
the Haute Vienne there are five stations and nine 


those efforts, by the blessing of God, with all ow 
might, for we feel it a matter of life and death 
We cannot have*an efficient Church—an efficient. 
living Church—if we have not a school attacheu 
where children may be brought up in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. In the great town of Auxerre we 
have eight stations, and in another department wt 
have four isolated stations.” 


Dr. Grandpierre, Secretary of the Sociéte Cen- 
trale Protestante of France, addressed the meet 
ing in French, and bore testimony to the results 
of Evangelical effort in France : 


“In La Charente, between Angouléme and Jar 
nac. 250 persons signed a petition last week to the 
Consistory of Jarnac that he would send a ministe 
to instruct them in the religion of the Gospel. This 
case is not a solitary one—there are many suc! 
cases—the Consistory told me I must prepare my- 
self for many such demands. In the department 0 
Aisne, near St Quentin, in four localities there was 
not a single Protestant two years ago, yet there art 
now four congregations ; the origin of this change 
was through the means of a poor weaver, who was 
brought up in the hospital for Enfans Trouvés. He 
had once possessed a Bible, and he wrote to a Pro- 
testant clergyman in Paris, and asked for a Bible 
A copy of the Bible was sent to him, and he was 
awakened ; he made known the contents among his 
fellow-weavers, and afterwards through his means 
the Bible was extended throughout four great vil- 
lages, where now there are four great congrega- 
tions. At St. Oportune, near Elbeuf (department 
of Eure), during the space of two years they were 
without worship, without a minister, no marriages, 
no baptisms, no prayers, and they were come to 
that want of religion that they agitated the ques- 
tion among themselves whether they should not 
worship the sun. The Bishop of Evreux had de- 
vastated their altars. “One of the inhabitants was 
by chance going to Elbeuf, he heard of this and 
came back to St. Oportune, and said, *‘ I have found 
& very good religion ;’ they then asked for a pastor 
to come and teach them—no less than sixty-five 
families having signed a letter in order to have a 
church established at St. Oportune.” 


Alter stating several similar encouraging facts, 
Dr. Grandpierre pleaded for further aid, and de- 
livered an earnest exhortation : 


“‘ You havealready done much ; we ask of you to 
do more, for we purpose to make war unto the 
death with superstition—and, with the blessing of 
God, we will kill Roman Catholicism on the Con 
tinent, so that it may not cross the channel. Pro- 
testants: You must hold fast the Bible; it is not 
only the foundation of your faith, but it is the bul- 
wark of your national prosperity, your national 
liberty, and the standard of your freedom. I see 
two great nations working in the way ef progress 
and true liberty—they are Great Britain and the 
United States. And why? Because they are Pro- 
testant countries-—whilst the Roman Catholic coun- 
tries are afflicted with revolutions every five or six 

Even in his own town the Pope is not safe, 
e needs French troops to guard him, and yet the 
Italians assassinate the French troops, so that it 
has become necessary, not only to send soldiers to 
guard the Pope, but also to send soldiers to guard 
the soldiers who guard the Pope. If I were an 
Englishman, I would say to the Pope: ‘ Very Holy 
Father, do you not know the proverb, (physicians, 
cure yourselves ?) then begin Tpacitying italy, or 
only reéstablish peace in Rome. When you can show 
to us pacified Rome, Rome laborious, prosperous, 
industrious, moral, Christian, free, then we will 
agitate the question, and know whether it is better 
to be a Catholic or a Protestant, but until that 
ag it is premature to attempt to make us Catho- 

ca?” 


The Foreign Aid Society is chiefly supported 
by Evangelical Churchmen ; and J. C. Colquhoun, 
Esq., who moved the adoption of the Report) 
anxiously mentioned this fact, as if to counteract 
the inferences to be drawn from the speech of the 
noble Chairman, as well as from the restiictions 
limiting the labors among Episcopalians of minis- 
ters of foreign Protestant churches now in London. 

AcricoLa. 


LETTER FROM ELIHU BOURRITT. 


It is generally known that the subscription list 
of Burritt’s Christian Citizen has been transferred 
to the proprietors of The Independent. The ne- 
cessity of this step arose from Mr. Burritt’s con- 
tinued absence in Europe, and especially from 
the magnitude of the enterprise in which he is 


asa 
. who 
are of the Church of Christ, my Savior, and my 


Pastor F. Monod, of Paris, in the name of our 
common Lord, thanked the Foreign Aid Society 


for all that it had done for many years to strength- 
en the hands of the brethren in France ; and after 
expressions of fraternal regard he gave interest- 
ing particulars of the labors of the Société Evan- 


“ Through the blessing of God, for the first time 
we have closed our accounts without any debt; two 
months ago we had 5,000/. debt, and, two month: 
after, we closed our accounts for the first time 
Our receipts and expenditures 


its heart's content. Only in their transactions 
with each other, as sovereign and individial 
states, they were to regulate their deportment 
according to this well-defined code of interna- 
tional law, which they had jointly and severally 
adopted; and, in case of a serious difference, 
which they could not settle by negotiation, they 
were to refer it to the decision of the High 
Court of Arbitration and Equity which they had 
instituted. To be sure, many of these visionary 
men of peace hoped and believed that the influ- 
ence of such a Congress and Court would not 
only prevent or amicably settle serious differ- 
ences between these nations, but that it would 
tend to unite them by new ties of amity. Now, 
for harboring such ideas, these advocates of 
peace have been laughed at vehemently, as 
noon-struck theorists, laboring underan amiable 
hallucination. Still many of the far-seeing and 
prudential class, who generously drop a patron- 
izing wish, alms-like, to a way-side idea of de- 
cent face, have conceded charitably that such a 
Congress and Court might be practicable in the 
Millenium. No doubt that the propounders of 
these international arrangements have entertained 
elevated expectations, which they have not sup- 
posed could be realized in many years to come. 
But there was one anticipation which the most 
hopeful and sanguine of them never veutured to 
ndulge. They never expected to see in their 
day such a radical and poplar Congress” or tva- 
tions as that which has just commenced its pacific 
~essions of half a year in the Crystal Palace of 
the World's Industry in London. Here is an 
event which has loomed into the orbit of vulgar 
vision like an unpredicted comet, eclipsing with 
i:s glowing train the small, pale, fixed star of 
peace and order they have been looking for se 
wistfully to appear in the firmament of interna- 
tional society. Here is a Congress more demo- 
cratic, ultra and assuming than any they ever 
reamed of. The one that has occupied their 
imagination for years was a small, conservative 
body, convened in some neutral and unbiased 
locality, and carefully limited to a precise sphere 
of action, which should not touch, with a fea- 
ther’s finger, the internal economies and indus- 
tries of the nations it represented. 

But here is a multitudinous Congress, of nearly 
all the nations of the earth, convened in a palace 
city of crystal, in the metropolis of the world, 
opened with solemnities and circumstance unpar- 
alleled in the history of human assemblies. In- 
stead ofa body of three hundred sedate states- 
men, here are congregated three hundred thou- 
sand men of all countries, kindreds, and condi- 
tions ; artists, artizans of every craft, the aristo- 
cracy of mechanical genius and the rough- 
hewing plebeians of noble labor. Persons and 
personages, from the first and foremost sovereign 
in Christendom, to the humblest operative in 
wood, glass or iron, are taking part in the pro- ° 
ceedings of this international Legislature of In- 
dustry. Who of the visionary peace-dreamers 
ever fancied that their age would see such a Con- 
gress convened, of such a composition and char- 
acter? What are the aim and upshot, the mo- 
tive and tendency of this most extraordinary Par- 
liament of Humanity? Let us appeal to the 
noble author of the king idea of the age. Says 
Prince Albert, on the sublimest occasion on which 
mere man ever spoke a speech, 

“ This undertaking has for its end the promotion 
of all branches of human industry, and the strength- 


ening of the bonds of peace and friendship among 
all nations of the earth.” . 


Its end ;—not one of collateral objects; not 
an incidental tendency or result. Its only and 
specific end, to which all the means, motives, and 
circumstances of the great Gathering of the Na- 
tions were to converge and determinate. How 
well defined, concise and comprehensive! The 
whole compass of universal brotherhood is in- 
cluded in this end. The first hemisphere of the 
idea is, ** the promotion of all branches of human 
industry.” Where? In Great Britain? No;— 
“among all the nations of the earth.” To im- 
part all one has to give, and to receive all ano- 
ther has to communicate of mechanical skill. To 
hold nothing back, but give it all into the com- 
mon capital of the Commonwealth of Labor. To 
operate directly upon the domestic economies of 
ail peoples ; to affect their national habits and 
means of life, labor and locomotion! What a 
scope of action and influence have we here! 
Could any single national legislature undertake 
a work more comprehensive and radical in refer- 
ence to the interests of a people exclusively 
within its special jurisdiction? But what shall 
we say of an International Assembly which has 
for its sole end “the promotion,” the elevation, 





engaged, of promoting the cause of International 
Peace, by means of the “ League of Brotherhood ” 
and of yearly International Conventions. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Burritt’s friends who 
acted for him here decided to yield to what ap- 
peared an unavoidable necessity, and made the 
best arrangements they could to satisfy his sub- 
scribers. Mr. Burritt very naturally feels a warm 
regard for his old friends and fellow-laborers in 
the good cause, and has requested permission to 
address them from time to time through our col- 
umns. To this proposal we are very happy to 
accede, not only because it will gratify subscri- 
bers to the Christian Citizen and enable Mr. Bur- 
ritt still to confer with them as before, but be- 
cause it will enrich our pages with the writings 
of one of the most sincere philanthropists and 
most extraordinary intellects of our day, to the 
advantage and gratification of all our readers. 


THE GRAND CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 

In time past and present, certain men of hope- 
ful expectations, with eye and heart clear and 
warm to the morning light of “the good time 


+} coming,” have ventured to think it practicable 


for the leading nations of Christendom to con- 
voke a Congress, in which each should be equita- 
bly represented by a delegation of its most expe- 
rienced statesmen, for the purpose of adopting 
some regulations which should relieve their so- 


rassing restrictions, and tend to unite them in the 
bonds of peace and amity. 


has testified most clearly and 
strongly to the anomalies and inconsistencies of 
that jumble of conflicting opinions and prece- 
dents which supplies the only code which now 
regulates the society and transactions of na- 
tions. These premature enthusiasts have thought 
that the highly civilized nations might be able 
and induced, in the progress of events, to con- 
vene such a body as this, and give it power to 
revise this code, and give it form and consistency, 
and adaptation to the wants of the age, and in- 


step beyond this result, which they believed 
might follow it. They fancied it would be 


ihe advancement, the richer remuneration and 

revenue “of all brancheg of human industry 

among all the nations of jthe earth”? As the 
Divine command, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 

God with all thy soul, mind and strength, and 
thy neighbor as thyself,” is one, its end one, and 
its result one, to the experience of the human 
soul; so “the promotion of all branches of hu- 
man industry, and the strengthening of the bonds 
of peace and friendship among all nations of the 
earth,” are one, not two ends of this magnificent 
Congress of Nations. In the language of Prince 
Albert, these two results are merged into one in- 
tegral condition. The realization of the first is 
the moon at its half; the realization of the other 
is the moon at its full ; and when full-orbed, does 
it not look down upon us with the symmetrical 
features of one benignant face of light? In “the 
promotion of all branches of human industry 
among all nations,” we see the grand result half- 
orbed; but in “the strengthening of the bonds of 
peace and friendship among them all, we see it 
at its full. And when the full, the perfect has 
come, that which was in part is done away, as 
an object of our contemplation. We cannot see 
half the full moon’s face alone, either with one 
eye or both. Do what we will, both hemispheres 
of the object simultaneously meet the vision. 
And so it is with thousands and millions of every 
clime and kindred, whose eyes are turned towards 
this cycle-event. They see its end full-orbed. 
They see in its august and benignant counte- 
nance the face of Peace, and all do reverence to 
the living lineaments of this expression. Peace 
is palaced and enthroned in an edifice of crystal, 
to which the imagination can find no parallel, 
save in the vision of him of Patmos, who “saw 
the New Jerusalem coming down from God out 
of heaven,” with its walls of translucent gold, 
“like unto clear glass.” Peace, like a crowned 
presence, presided at the grand inauguration of 
her era on the first of May. The first sceptre of 
the world bowed homage to her throne on that 
day; and the congregated nations burnt at her 
feet the incense of that mutual good will which 
shall extend and cement her dominions from shore 
to shore, from the rivers to the ends of the earth. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury made that doming 
ion the burden of his supplication ; + x4 prayed 
that this, might be the inauguration aay of her 


kingdom among men. 

The end of this sublime manifestation of good 
will is recognized by all, Peace is the theme 
into which all the tributaries of public opinion, 
in reference to this event, converge and expand. 
Peace is the standing toast and topic at all the 


in-| banquets at which the members of this grand 


Congress of Nations assemble, “Pace” is 
placarded on the walis, in capitals corresponding 
with the dimensions of her Crystal Palace. The 
proptietors of the Surrey Gardens are illustrating 
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to Peace, before whose conquests those of the 
“Hero of a Hundred Battles ” and his compeer= 
in the field, pale into insignificance and oblivion 


. . ¢ b 3 
Surely the beginning of the end, described by Ep ieoopaey. 
ble corollary ; 
wise to build turrets and battlements around the | tion. 
sunshine to preserve it, as to erect the complex | sent interests ; as was shown very | 
chy around the truth of the | Coe, in his remarks before the Assembly. It will 
We do not wonder, | not meet a cordial response, at least immedia ely, 
lical men within this | among the most active and useful of the churches 
Communion feel often hampered by it, and] inthe body. It will be opposed by many of the 
pressed to leave it; nor on the other hand that in | best ministers in it; by those, indeed, who have 
the struggle with their brethren who look toward | given it its respectability ;—by some of the more 
Romanism, though they have truth on their side, | distinguished preachers; by the accomplished 
and history, and God’s word, while they remain | commentators, whose repute is among the best 
with the Episcopacy they are destined to be van- | treasures of the church ; by the earnest philan- 
thropists, whose names give it lustre ; generally, 
by the New England men, who cannot forget so 
THE NEW-SCHOOL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, | readily their early traditions. But in the end, we 
think, the movement will succeed. The party 
that espouses it, will henceforth be the gaining 


Prince Albert, has come. The future is glassed, 
in sublime apocalypse, in yonder Crystal Palace. 
That mighty, translucent fabric is not @ mirror, 
in which the past may see its face, and glory in 
the features of its offspring. No; it is @ specu- 
lum, magnificent and vast, a in ae of 

ugh which the con an 
pte Be » eee siiest and blessed realities 
of that future predicted in other ages by the holy 
prophets of God. - E. B. 

London, May 29, 1851. 
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PRACTICAL PROTESTANTISM. 


The letter of Rev. Dr. Aydelott of Cincinnati, 
to Bishop Mellvaine, which we publish in an- 
other column, in which the writer resigns his 
place in the ministry of the Episcopal Church, 
will attract the attention of our readers, It is 
calm but positive. The writer has evidently 
taken the step which it announces with reluc- 
tance, and after deliberation ; but finally, and for 
reasons. Unwilling to labor longer in a church 
within which the tendencies towards Romish 
practice and doctrine are so permanent and strong, 
and so frequently realized, yet unable to effect 
the further reform in it which has seemed to him 
necessary—seeing no reason to hope, indeed, for 
any such reform, or to deem it practicable—he 
adopts the only consistent and dignified course 
for a man with his convictions, and withdraws 
from the body, to join another whose doctrine and 
usage shall be more consonant with his views. 
If for nothing else, he is to be honored for the 
candor and the manliness of this step. It has 
doubtless involved much sacrifice of feeling. 
Born and educated within the Episcopal com- 
munion, for years Rector of the principal church 
in Cincinnati, afterwards the distinguished Head 
of a seminary for Classical Instruction near that 
city, a clear and vigorous writer, and a man of 
large sympathies and of earnest love for Christ 
and for his Truth—there were many in the Epis- 
copal Church whom it could better afford to lose, 
and he could only have left it under the pressure 
ef intelligent and strong conviction. It is an 
unexpected illustration of a remark made last 
week in this journal: that the thoroughly evan- 
gelical spirit in the Episcopal body, whenever 
awakened, looks naturally towards separation 
and dissent. It may never reach that; as it does 
not in the case of many excellent men, both in 
England and in this country—men whom all 
Christians delight to honor, and who give strength 
and life to the Communion which they adorn, 
But it tends towards that; and the reason is 
plain. 

If there is one fact patent in history, it is 
that the early Institutions of Christianity, the 
forms of organization through which it gained 
its first expression, and began to operate upon 
mankind, were exceedingly simple. As the Truth 
of Christ Crucified was preached by the Apostles, 
converts were made to it. Men were brought to 
accept, to love and to serve this Jesus who had 
risen from the Cross into Glory, and to rejoice 
in him with unspeakable joy. These Converts 
were gathered into assemblies and societies, for 
their greater spiritual enjoyment and progress ; 
that the truth which one had gained might be 
shared among all, and that mutual watchfulness 
and assistance might be practicable. These so- 
cieties wanted persons devoted to their instruc- 
tion ; and so came the Pastoral office. These Pas- 
tors had naturally associations with each other, 
as being devoted to the same great work, op- 
pressed by similar anxieties and cares, and look- 
ing up for the same reward. The Pastor of the 
larger and Metropolitan church became by de- 
grees the recognized head and Moderator of the 
body. Andso grew up by degrees the Episcopacy ; 
when the early fervor of Christian zeal had be- 
gun to depart, and rituals, orders and symbols of 
doctrine were coming to assume an undue impor- 
tance. In turn, this extended architectural Struc- 
ture, erected about a ministry whose members 
were designed of Christ to be as equals and breth- 
ren, induced or generated a new form of Doctrine : 
a form appropriate to its own unscriptural and 
factitious frame. The Bishop was held to have 
a grace in himself, which must be transmitted to 
all ordained to preach the Gospel. He was alone 
the Successor of the Apostles; and all other min- 
isters were recipients from him of the essential 
virtue communicated from Christ. Then came 
the further development of the Papacy—which is 
simply a proportionate and just evolution of the 
system whose origin and whose progress we have 
sketched—and, with this, that Scheme of doc- 
trine which makes the end of the Incarnation to 
be the communication to the human soul, fallen 
in Adam, of a new essential life, incorporate in 
the Church and imparted to the recipient through 
the medium of its sacraments. The whole Rom- 
ish doctrine results naturally from this, is involv- 
ed in it indeed; and the Decrees of the Cotncil 
of Trent only unfold into its logieal consequen- 
ces that defection from the simple yet orderly 
and majestic doctrine revealed in the Scriptures, 
which began in the imposition of the frame of 
Episcopacy on the early institutions of Christian 
Truth. 

Within this fabric, therefore, the Christian 
activity which emulatgs the primitive, in its spirit 
and its aim, does not easily work. Early asso- 
ciations do much, oftentimes, to reconcile men to 
it. Its liturgical forms have a beauty in them 
that pleases and attracts. The annals of the 
Episcopal Church hold names upon their record 
with whose possessors it is elevating to feel our- 
selves in sympathy. The peculiarities of this 

"Church, too, are so marked and outstanding, that 
one accustomed to them feels a shock in their 
absence. And undoubtedly it is possible for a 
true and active faith to live within these forme, 
and to grow strong amid them. But still the 
tendency of such faith is to other associations. 
It affiliates itself most readily with different forms. 
The spirit of the New Testament, craves the insti- 
tutions of the New Testament. Justification by 
Faith is not the germ of the Episcopacy. Let a 
company of Islanders be converted to Christ 
through the agency of a New Testament, as used 
by God’s Spirit, and the necessity of Bishops, and 
the perpetual ordinance of three orders among the 
clergy, would never be suggested to their fresh 
apprehension. 
Societies for action would naturally grow from 
the faith thus inspired. A ministry would follow 





and committees; but not an Episcopacy. This 
came up later, in its primal development, in the 
history of Christianity. It is appropriate to 
another system than that of a spiritual and 
aggressive Faith. It has intrinsic harmonies and 
alliances with the Sacramental System; being 
useless and clumsy if teaching truth is to” save 

» men, being vital and indispensable if grace comes 
by touch and prelatical manipulation. 

Our heartiest sympathies are off course with 
“ Low-churchmen ” in the Episcopal Communion. 
We sympathize with them in faith, in aim, in the 
hope that inspires us, in personal experience, we 
trust, of the grace of God in the heart. Most sin- 
cerely do we wish that their numbers were larger ; 
were large enough to complete the reformation 
which Dr. Aydelott regrets as unattainable—to do 
away with the doctrines of a successional Priest- 
hood, and of salvation through their ordinal. But 
they are not, and will never be. Our logical sym- 
pathies are altogether with “ High-churchmen;” 


for logic, and who do not come to their church- 
manship through a genius-for wine-bibbing. We 
stand toward the doctrines of the “Sacramental 
System,” as represented by the Oxford Tract 
writers, and by the writers in ‘the Christian 
Remembrancer at Present, in as complete and 
thorough an opposition as it is possible to sus- 
tain toward any system. Its basis is unreal. 
Its history does not justify it. © Ite fruits 
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knowledge and gra 
ence. But logicall 


apparatus of a Hierar 
Scriptures to keep it bright. 
ted na- | therefore, that the evange 
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Many causes conspire to attract to the present 
and the prospective condition of this large portion 
of the Church of Christ in these United States 
the interested scrutiny of other bodies of Chris- 
tians, Through its personal constitution, if we 
may so phrase it, it gathers to itself inevitable 
interest ; since it holds within the circle of its 
churches and ministers one great postion of that 
vast and efficient spiritual force which has gone 
fram New England, to establish its homes, its 
working places, and its centres of distributed in- 
fluence, throughout the regions west of the Hud- 
Through its history, too, it beeomes an ob- 
ject of natural attention. It has fought a good 
fight in the Past ; has stood in the van for Free- 
dom and Humanity; has cheerfully encoun- 
tered the disadvantages thus incurred. We can- 
not forget that it has been assailed and defamed 
by superior force, and yet has risen against the 
assault, and grown greater in the face of it. For 
its theology, too, this church is of interest to all 
who love Truth. It represents, in good degree, 
the principles and the spirit of a free and ener- 
getic Evangelic Christianity; neither hide-bound 
on the one hand, with the rigidness of an antique 
and persecuting Scholasticism, nor yet rambling 
It can hum- 
bly yet proudly exhibit a systematic, comprehen- 
sive and vital Doctrine, to a great extent held by 
its churchesand preached by its Pastors. Through 
its present place, too, in the Nation, through the 
widely exerted influence which it wields over the 
tumultuous but majestic and powerful elements 
that are here being compacted into the order of 
states—this church becomes invested with great 
importance, and attracts to itself the interest of 
No one, who values the advance- 
ment of God’s kingdom in this land,—the exten- 
sion of his Truth across a territory which he 
seems to have chosen and to have preserved 
through ages as the ultimate battle ground be- 
tween that Truth and error,—can be otherwise than 
attentive to whatever concerns this large and effi- 


son. 


and loose, without order and form. 
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view. 
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without recognizing this fact. 


to anticipate it. 
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body the efficiency and the 
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ted the earth beneath its progress ; and | the body. 
ce have perished at its pres- partially successful the present year. 
y we cannot doubt that this | not destined, probably, to be entirely successful, 
stem agrees with the whole structure of the |at least to be consummated in appropriate and 
Of it the Episcopacy is an inevit:« | full action, for some years to come. There are 
while on the other hand it were as | great difticulties in the way of such consumma- 


For several years past the New-School Chure 
has been in a state of apparent incertitude; agi- 
tated and oscillating, between tendencies to the 
development of a more earnest and rigorous de- 
nominational spirit, and tendencies to a still freer 
and more thorough assimilation to the spirit and 
the habit of Congregational churches. While it } things merely, or does it not rather refer mainly 
has been pausing between these influences— | and mostly to spiritual things, and to the care a 
swaying hither and thither between two currents | man is bound to take of his spiritual opportuni- 
—its horoscope has been often cast. The gene-| ties and privileges? Undoubtedly to the latter, 
ral impression has been, we think, that that part} nor is there a more important subject in the 
of the body who are really zealous for Presbyte- | whole circle of Christian morals. 
rianism would at !ast be absorbed into the Old 
School ranks; while that other and larger part] impulses heavenward, and all el t 
who are at heart Congregationalists, though | means of impulse, are inestimably precious, and 
working pleasantly and usefully in their new | in proportion as they are so, they are to be care- 
sphere of action, would at length reict to the for- | fully husbanded. Some of them may seem but 
mer system, and form Conventions and Associa- | a8 the fragments of the feast, but if they be 
tions in place of Presbyteries. The recent meet- | habitually wasted, soon the feast itself will be 
ing of the Assembly of this church at Utica, | withdrawn, and never repeated. There can be 
suggests some modifications on either side of this | 10 abuse or waste of God’s mercies with impunity. 
Even men of the world believe this, in regard to 
It has become manifest, in the first place, that | the blessings of God’s providence ; but how much 
the Old-School Assembly are nowise desirous at | More certain it is in regard to the blessings of 
present of are-union. They have repulsed al! 4 his grace. Industry, care, and economy are re- 
overtures that looked towards this, however re- | Q¥isite, or you cannot prosper. 
motely, almost with contempt; certainly in a 
spirit neither amiable nor Christian. It is very | become a proverb of life in regard to this world, 
clear that while they would be most happy to re- | but how much more in regard to another. For if 
ceive back one by one the churches or the pres-| frugality and diligence be so great, important, 
byteries which they regard as sound in the faith, } @nd necessary virtues in this life, if not only in- 
no treaty of union with the other body as a whole | dustry and energy in application, but a saving 
will now, or for a long time to come, receive en- | 4nd putting to use of all good opportunities, be 
couragement from them. This is one Fact, fixed ; } fquisite for success here, much more must it be 
one definite limitation, on the side looking toward | 8° in spiritual things, and for hereafter. Do you 
ultra Presbyterianism, which both the high-church } ver expect that any man will gain wealth who 
and the low-church in the New-School body have } is careless in his business habits, or a spendthrift 
It would be as wise to} of his money before he has gained it? 
reason about the Solar System without consider- | ever expect that a man will become rich, who in 
ing the relations and the place of the Sun, as to | his business neglects the details, the small oppor- 
reason about the Future of the New-School body } tunities, and takes no care of the fragments? 
Are not all things fragments, till God makes 
It has become manifest, too, in the second] them into wholes? Do you expect any man to 
place, that the Plan of Union, so called, between | prosper, who will attend to nothing but great 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists, is substan- bargains, and constantly subjects himself to losses 
tially at an end, so far as any churches are con-} by waste and heedlessness of daily transactions * 
cerned, hereafter to be formed. ‘The whole aspect | No, you expect no such thing. How then can 
and tone of the Congregational movement west } you dream of a man growing in grace or becom- 
of the Hudson for the last five years, shows that | ing rich in spiritual things, whose habits in re- 
henceforth Congregational churches will be gath- | gard to religion are in like manner careless? If 
ered, be organized, and be governed, as such ;|@ man restricts all his religious opportunities 
and that no factitious and unnecessary alliance | 44 speculations to Sunday, and lets every day 
will be entered into by them with the Presbyte-]0f the week be a day of waste and worldliness, 
rial bodies. Of course we Speak in the general ;} if at the end of the year his spiritual affairs do 
concerning the body of Congregational churches | 0t look dark and gloomy, it is merely because 
at the West. There will be individual or local ex- } he does not and dares not take any accurate sur- 
ceptions. But the tendency is strong, unmistake-| V¢Y of them. 
able, and increasing, among Congregationalists} WOTdly business every week, every day, but 
throughout the land, to preserve unimpaired the | !eaves the account of stock and the balancing of 
simplicity of the forms which their fathers | bis spiritual books to the Day of Judgment. 
loved, which they left to their children, and which , . 
in their operation have vindicated their apostoli- | ®¢glect duties devolving upon them as spiritual 
city, and made New England so noble a Chris- beings, and even as members of Christ’s Church, 
tian land. This tendency is right. The dispo-| #24 may carry on such neglect for a time with 
sition it discovers is laudable and just. By all | §‘e#t impunity here, yet God takes account of all 
means in our power we would forward and pro-| ‘is. All the fragments wasted will be gathered 
mote it. While our personal attachments are | UP 29d presented at the Judgment, if not here, for 
many and strong to members and ministers of the }2 Will not be mocked, and whatsoever a man 
Presbyterian body, and while we would do noth- | *Weth, that will he also reap. If he sows ne- 
ing in any way tending to injure or divide a} S!¢cted opportunities and duties, he will reap an 
branch of the church so distinguished in its his-| *PPTopriate harvest ; nor will he be able to put 
tory, and possessing such ample resources of in- , > 
fluence, we would not have churehes hereafter to | ‘@rm and his merchandise, and his new barns to 
be formed, or now formed and not affiliated with {‘#ke care of, and that God gave him such increase 
Presbyterian organizations, enter any organic | '™ his worldly goods, that he had to neglect his 
confederacy with them; any other alliance than spiritual affairs to take charge of them. There 
that of sympathy and mutual respect, and of | ™*Y be such excuses now proposed, where God 
cheerful codperation in all Christian labors.|*° Yet does not openly answer; men may say 
The peace, the usefulness, the most symmetrical |"°¥» ™Y property increases so rapidly, and my 
growth of each branch of the church, will most 
surely be secured by such a system. The Scrip- 
Assemblies for conference and | tural validity and beauty, which each party sup- 
poses to invest peculiarly its eeclesiastical ordi- 
nanees, will on neither side be sacrificed. And 
in its time, and-officers analogous to our deacons | each principle will have room to develope itsel 


the late Assembly found itself placed, its metes 


length prove controlling, to give to the y, 


These movements have been only 
They are 


It will involve the sacrificing of great pre- 
ably by Mr. 


party in the New-School body. The large majo 


looks to a more thorough and broad Presbyteria 


tainty of their ultimate success. 


The Congregational elements now held in 


New-School body were to withdraw to-morro 


as they now are within threes years. 


broad evangelical progress. 
8. 
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GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS. 





rity of ministers and churches will gradually co- 
operate or acquiesce in the change. And they 
who cannot, who must continue to act with the 
American Board, and the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society—that name of blessed memory in 
scores of churches whose ministers and elders are 
henceforth zealous for church-extension—they 
who prefer, in a word, to transact their affairs 
after the fashion to which ‘ churches’ are accus- 
tomed in distinction from ‘The Church,’ will be 
left to form Associations if they choose, or to re- 
main in mechanical connection with the Assem- 
bly.—We judge thus, because the party which 


organization have boldness on their side, determi- 
nation, and hope ; because the spirit of their 
System is in harmony with the plan of opera- 
tions which they favor; and because they feel 
themselves shut up to this, unless they would be 
absorbed piecemeal, and in detail. The whole 
tendency of things, around the church, seems to 
us to favor them. We look forward to the cer- 


We look to it, without regret. The chance for 
a re-union with the Old-School body will be 
better when the New-School has become so or- 
ganized ; and the scandal of the division in the 
Presbyterian Church will be sooner removed. 


merely superficial and unproductive connection 
with Presbyterianism, will be left to develope 
themselves more freely and powerfully. The 
principles and practices of the Puritan Church- 
po'ity will have a freer range and scope. And 
we have no doubt whatever that if the whole 


trom our great Missionary and Tract Societies, 
the revenues of these Societies would be as large 
Out of 
what many regard as disastrous, in all its tenden- 
cies, we shall Icok to see unfolded whenever 
t occurs, a better order, and a more rapid and 


Does this divine injunction refer to temporal 


All our means of grace are invaluable. All 
and 














should have volunteered to soothe the troubled con- | 
science of the nation by preaching peace when 
there is no purity, and exalting above the law of 
God a law so mean and low as the late Fugitive- 
Slave law.” 


a man regard such things as if they were the 
fragments, things to be taken no particular care 
of, things to be left upon the grass and trampled 
upon, like crusts of bread where a superfluous 
feast has been eaten, he may be sure he wil] soon 
lose the possibility of wasting fragments; he will 
lose his meals entirely ; God will not long give 
him the opportunity of throwing away even a 
crust. A man must take God’s appointed ways 
of keeping up his piety, or his piety will decline. 
A man must put himself in the ordinary ¢rain of 
the Spirit’s operations, or the Divine Spirit will 
cease to visit him. He can no more expect to be 
blest in the neglect of such opportunities than’ a 
man desirous of getting from New York to 
Washington can expect the locomotive of the rail- 
cars to call for him, and take him up at his own 
dwelling, while he refuses or neglects to present 
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GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT. 





Reported for the Independent. 

This body commenced its one hundred and 
forty-second annual session in Rev. Dr. Hewitt’s 
Church, Bridgeport, on Thursday, June 17th, at 
11 o'clock. 

MEMBERS. 

Hartford North Association —Rev. Edward W. 
Hooker, D.D., 8. J. Andrews, S. H. Allen. 

Hartford Centrai.—Merrill Richardson, Chas. 
B. M'Lean, William Wright. 

Hartford South —Mark Tucker, D.D., L. B. Lock- 
wood, Geo. A. Bryan. 

New Haven West.—Israel P. Warren, Edward 














of the Presbyterian Church which met last in |mend this Society to the churches, as deserving a 


St. Louis, said that in that Church a new impulse prominent place in their systematic efforts for the 
had been given to the work of edu cating od ung conversion of the world. ‘ ; : 
men for the ministry, a cause for which he would | _ R¢¥- Dr. Boardman of Philadelphia, by permis- 
bespeake the sympathies and prayers of their sion, made a statement concerning the operations 
brethren of C. tablishment of of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and 
parochial schools, also, receives much attention, presented to the Association an elegant copy of 
in which the education of the young may be under | ~" Hodge's History of the Presbyterian Church 
the exclusive direction of the Church, an object |” the United States. He also invited each mem- 
rendered necessary by the action of some of the | *" of the body to accept such volume as he 
States, particularly of New York, in banishing might — from a large number of their publi- 
all strictly religious instruction from the public pee 2 ime exhibition in the ante-room ; for 
schools. He alluded to the great work which is oe sies the Association returned their 
being done by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- The Pe — i ’ 
tion, in spreading abroad the distinctive doctrines | | os Joa 4 an aa an to foreign bodies 
of the Reformation. Revivals have not been y sae at evs , the following persons 
numerous in that Church, though it has received signee ice for the coming year. 
large accessions to its numbers, The South| To the Gen. Conf. of Maine.—Primaries, L. 


ticut. The 








himself for the train at the hour of departure. 

Nevertheless just such folly as this is enacted 
by men in God's affairs, and in the concerns of 
their own souls, when they would despise them- 
- | selves, and be despised by others, if they acted in 
the same way in their earthly business. The 
truth is, if men despise God’s fragments, or what 
they consider as such, God will soon cease to let 
them have his wholes. If men for example 
neglect the ordinary duties of members of Christ's 
churches, in the performance of which the Spirit 
of God is wont to meet, refresh, and blese the 
children of God, God will cease to meet them on 
extraordinary occasions, and at length, if their 
neglect be continued, will cease to meet them at 
all. If they neglect God’s prayer-meetings, God 
will neglect them. If they cease to take an inte- 
rest, or are careless about gaining and keeping a 
n| Share in that blessing which Christ bestows by 
his presence in the assemblies of his people, then 
itis an intimation that Christ will take, and act 
upon ; and as they desert the interests that are 
dearest to his heart, he will leave them to the 
interests that are dearest to theirs. Butit isa 
terrible experiment for men to make. Itis prac- 
tically saying to God, Depart from ué, Yor we 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways. Hence 
the Lord’s command and warning, “ Forsake not 
the assembling of yourselves together, as the man- 
ner of some is, but exhort one another, and so 
much the more as ye see the day approaching.” 
This manner of some was a manner og of ” Al the Pe of Documents, Messrs. E. 
ruin. Men may have a thousand excuses, their right and Bissell. : 

a | Ships to build, Aes merchandise to look after, Mt gael Letter, Messrs. Churchill, Moore, 
their calls to make, their time so much occupied! On a change in the Statistical Tables, Messrs. T. 
that they have no room left even for social | Smith, Rice, and Chesebrough. 

acquaintance, their lectures and their concerts ; 

or what is more customary than all, their being 
so tired with their own business al day, that 
they have no strength for God’s in the evening, 
w {or their getting back so late from the world at 
night, that a meeting for prayer is impossible ; 
but again we say, this manner of some is a man- 
ner prophetic of ruin. 

Men so absorbed in the world may go on quiet- 
ly for a season, but a breaking up must come. 
They may seem to prosper in the world, but there 
is a private mark connected with such prosper- 
ity that God understands, and perhaps Satan also 
knows, even if they have forgotten it. He grant- 
ed their request, but sent leanness into their 
souls. There can be nothing but leanness in the 
souls of those who habitually put God’s services 
to wait upon their own convenience. They may 
seem to be going on decently and in order, but 
they know not what spirit they are of, nor what 
would be their confusion, if God should suddenly 
call them to judgment. They know not how lit- 
tle prepared they are to meet God in any of his 
chastising providences. That man of God, Cecil, 


Wright, Samuel R. Andrew, Aaron C. Beach, 

Wm W. Belden. 

New Haven East —S. W. 8. Dutton, E. Edwin 

Hall, Stephen Dodd. 

New London —Joshua R. Brown, Myron N 

Morris, Hiram P. Arms, Geo. J. Harrison. 

Fairfield East.—John 8. Whittelsey, Wm. B. 

Weed, Dan C. Curtiss. 

Fairfield West.—Theophilus Smith, Thomas B. 

~~ 8. B. S. Bissell. 8. J. M. Merwin. 
indham.—Andrew Dunning, Thomas O. Rice, 

A. 8. Atwood, Thomas Tallman. 

Middlesex.— Amos 8S. Cheseb 

Loper, James D. Moore. 

olland.—Albert Smith, Lavius Hyde, Charles 

Hyde, Geo. I. Wood. 

Litchfield North.—Frederic Marsh, James H. 

Dill, Joseph Eldridge. 

Litchfield South.—Lucius Q. Curtiss, John 

Churchill, J. L. Dickinson. 

General Assembly Presbyterian Church St. Louis. 

—Gardner Spring, D.D. 

General Assembly Presbyterian Church Utica. 

—B. W. Chidlaw, Ransom Hawley, S. Storrs Howe. 

General Consociation of R. I.—Thomas Vernon. 

General Conference of Maine. — Edward 8. 

Dwight. 

General Association of Mass.—D. R. Austin, 

John Pike. 


Rev. Hiram P. Arms was chosen Moderator, 
Rev. S. W. S. Dutton, Scribe, and Rev. S. J. M. 
Merwin Assistart Scribe. 
COMMITTEES, 

On Overtures, Drs. Tucker and Hooker, Messrs. 
T. Smith, Richardson, and Eldridge. 

a Devotional Exercises, the Moderator and Dr. 

ewitt. 


On the State of Religion, Messrs. Eldridge, 
Loper, Dunning, Curtiss, and Dr. Spring. 


ough, Stephen A. 














Councils, Dr. Hooker, and Messrs. Wood and 
Bissell. 

At 2 o'clock public worship was attended, and 
the annual sermon was preached by Rev. Cyrus 
Yale, of New Hartford, from Rev. 19: 10. 
“The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of proph- 
e:y.” 

All the prophecies of God’s word are given to 
be the “ testimony of Jesus.” 
the wide range of the prophecies, as bearing on 
that one point, the revelation of Christ. 


the solar system, and to the the regularity and 
beneficence of its motions. 
the flood the promise was given that “ while the 
earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 


thousand years has ever attested its fulfillment. 
So all the motions of the heavenly bodies, 


‘* Forever singing, as they shine, 
‘The hand that made us is divine,’” 





Men admit this almost intuitively, for it has 


Do you 


He balances his books in his 


Now though men may waste opportunities and 


in as a plea in bar of judgment, that he had his 


business presses so strongly, that I cannot attend 
your meetings; I have no time; my business 
must be attended to, if not, it will go to ruin, and 
it is not my dgty to God to neglect my business 
engagements. Buyt if you hear any such excuses 
z} at the judgment, you will hear a new thing in 
freely ; Of the independence of the local church, | ‘¢ Universe. There will be thousands ruined 
on the one hand; of the power of organization 
and a central control, on the other. That this 
harmonious and friendly severance between Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches at the 
West is henceforth to be a matter of experience 
and of history, we cannot doubt ; and we are glad 


there forever, by taking care of wood, hay, and 
stubble here, and taking so much time for that, that 
they could not attend to God’s business, could not 
take care of their own sguls. They could take care 
of their property, the best possible care, but alas, 
not of their piety. They could set an example 
to their friends, acquaintance, dependents and 
This being the state of the facts amid which | /milies, of punctuality and diligence in attending 
to their own business, but carelessness, neglect, 
be marked out more | Waste and ruin in regard to God’s. There must 
exactly than of old, on either side—the result has | Come @ reckoning for such things, and when) i.) dopensi 
been what might have been anticipated. There|it comes, alas what unexpected and dreadful 
are to be stronger tendencies, henceforth, to the | Shipwreck and ruin will there be of hopes for 
thorough organization of the New-School body eternity! Give an aceount of thy stewardship, 
on the plan of the Old-School. The project of | for thou mayest be no longer steward! That is 
re-union being practically surrendered, certainly | ® terrible announcement to the man who has left 
for many years, the effort is now to be with | his books to be balanced at the Judgment. 
many, and we judge with those who will at} Now the truth is that many men treat as mere 
fragments what God regards as his most precious 
: aggressiveness, with | trusts and blessings committed to our stewardship. 
with those of them, that is, who have the faculty | the exact system, which characterize the older.| Some of our most common, bat heavenly oppor- 
There are already movements toward a Board of | tunities, are of this nature. Many of the impul- 
Home Missions, in distinction from the 


granted from day to day, are of this nature. Asin-| .“ 
the Gener le impale toward God, the excitement of single << 


how he was once in this careless frame, 
when a plain country minister preached a ser- 
mon by which it pleased God to shoot an arrow 
into his conscience. The minister merely said, 
with inexpressible simplicity, that men might get 
on well enough in the morning, and please them- 
selves at noon, but the cool of the day was com- | 
ing, when God would come down to judge them. 
That cool of the day! The glow and delusion 
of the world would soon be al! over, and the soul 
must meet God, must see him as he is, must ac- 
count to him for all the privileges and responsi- 
cilities of its stewardship. For Cecil in his frame, 
it was as if a bolt from the Almighty had fallen 
at his feet! Thou man of the world, busied in 
earthly cares, plans, anxieties, successes, remem- 
ber that the cool of the day is coming, when, if 
thou hast not time now, while God in mercy is 
waiting on thee, to adjust thy business with him, 
thou must take time for judgment; and it isa 
very different thing meeting God as a Judge, from 
meeting him as a Sayior. 

Would to God that the Lord’s own people 
would think more of this. God is a kind and 
gentle master, but he cannot have his goods 
wasted. When he calls us into the kingdom and 
church of his dear Son, it is as he calls laborers 
into his vineyard, where he has work for every 
man todo. Now if it be found, when the time 
of reckoning comes, that the man whom he sent, 
to take care of his own vines and grapes, merely 
went and built a pleasant lodge for himself, and 
took a little patch of ground for his private culti- 
vation, and very rarely even went into the vine- 
yard to help take eare of that, then it cannot but 
be that his neglect and selfishness will have their 
reward. The-waste or misappropriation of pri 


to judge the world. 


the Lord. 
bud and blossom as the rose. 


pit. It mentions individuals and nations. 


already drawn. 
Josiah before he was born. 


and the four great monarchies of the East. 


time and ending in eternity, center in Jesus. 
him bear all the prophets witness.” 


here. St. Paul declares this, in rebuking the ne- 
glectful and irreverent manner in which some, 
without preparation or self-examination, attended 
unworthily upon the Lord’s supper. For this 
cause many are weak and sickly among you, and 
many sleep. God rebuked them by diseases, and 
some of them slept the sleepof death. For, adds 
Paul, if we would judge ourselves, we should not 
be judged. But when we are judged, we are 
chastened of the Lord, that we should not be ¢on- 
demned with the world. That is, the principles 
of God’s administration with his own people in 
the matter of discipline for their sins, are very 
different from those on which he governs the 
world. When the ungodly world are judged, it 
will be for everlasting condemnation. But God 
visits the sins of his own children beforehand, 
and judges them now with chastisement, that 
they may be redeemed from evil, and not perish 
forever. Ji they would ayoid God’s judgments 
therefore now, they must live near to God, en- 
deavoring to be faithful in his church, in his ser- 
vice, and in the faithful use of those privileges 
of which the ordinance of the Lor i’s Supper may 
be the highest, but by no means the most essen- 
tial to their own usefulness and to God’s glory. 
If they neglect these things, and still do nat meet 
God’s judgments, then, according to the rule laid 
down by the Apostle, that is far from being 
sign in their favor, but is rather q sad foreboding 
that they are given over to have their judgment 
with the condemnation of the world. There is 
nothing therefore that should fill a man with 
more trembling and anxiety, than to find himeelf, 
notwithstanding a state of lukewarmness and ne- 
glect of his church duties and spirityal Privileges, 
in a state of continued worldly comfort and pros- 
perity. My flesh trembleth, says David, for fear 
of thee, and I am afraid of thy judgments, But 
if aman be wandering from God, he has still 
greater reason to be afraid of his propensities, 
afraid of being left without God's judgments, 
afraid of God saying of him, Ephraim is joined 
to idols ; let him alone. Sometimes God’s most 
terrible judgments come thus in the way of seem- 


them rest. 


Christ. It is not possible that any mere creature 


and institutions, the head of the church on earth 


glory to another. Gabriel would not aspire to it. 


presumption. No could sustai 


dignity. 





for all power is but another term for Omnipotence. 


It would crush the mightiest angel. 
We see the greatness and wisdom of God. He 


action. ies are the outlines of that plan, 
and all objections against his purposes lie equally 

gainst the propheci If nothing can fail to 
come to pass which God has decreed, neither can 
that which he has foretold. There is no alterna- 
tive but to admit his purposes or deny his proph- 
ecies ; or in other words, to discard the Bible alto- 





haye been fulfilled, and he has spoken also terri- 
ble things against the ungodly. His past faith- 
fulness is the pledge that he will certainly execute 
what he has threatened, while Christians may 
rejoice that their salvation is sure. Fathers and 
brethren, is this our master? He is most worthy 
af a devoted service. The spirit of our teaching, 


A peo 
tions, but hold up Christ continually to the admi- 
would sometimes sooner march into a burning ety the love, sad the embrace of a perishing 





This able and elaborate discourse, delivered 
of such > . ; 
SS C. | with great modesty, was listened to with deep 
Micuicanw.—At « meeting of the General Asso- | attention by @ numerous audience 
ciation of the Congregational mi d h Upon resuming business the delegates from 
of the resolution (or minute) | other bodies addressed the Association. 
was passed by that body by a full vote, without a) Rev. E. S, Dwight, a grandson of that illustri- 


dissenting voice : 

~ * Ist. We reaffirm our cordial and increasing ab- 

ef American slavery, both in theory and 
we 
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On undue haste in the proceedings of ordaining 


I propose to show 


One class of biblical representations refers to 


Immediately after 


night shall not cease,” and the lapse of four 


show alike the goodness of God and his faithful- 
ness to his promise. To fulfill predictions he had 
made he brought the deluge upon the world, he 
sent darkness upon Egypt, he poured out show- 
ers of fire and brimstone upon the cities of the 
plain. And he will at last cause the heavens to 
pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
to melt with fervent heat, when the last trumpet 
shall sound, and Christ shall appear in the clouds 


Prophecy extends to vegetable and animal life. 
It predicted the seven years of plenty and famine, 
the gift of quails to the Hebrews in the wilder- 
ness, and the support by ravens of the prophet of 
It foretells that the wilderness shall 
It reaches to the 
various orders of intellectual and moral beings : 
the angels, the ministering spirits of Jehovah, 
men, the devil, who should be bruised by the 
seed of the woman, and bound in the bottomless 
The 
man Christ Jesus was described centuries before 
his birth, with a minuteness which left to his 
biographers little more than to fill out the outline 
It announced by name King 
Hazael, Judas 
Iscariot, the crucifiers, are distinctly mentioned 
on the prophetic page; also the nation of the 
Jews in all its history; Egypt, Amalek, Assyria, 


Prophecy covers all time, from the morning of 
the creation till time on earth shall be no longer. 
And all parts of this wide system, beginning with 
“ To 
Its promises 
are all reflected in his blood, its threatenings 
sanctioned ; he is the Alpha and Omeza of doc- 
trine, the sun in the entire system of truth. The 
: : : ‘ rophetic history. of the church discloses to us 
vileges is often followed with severe punishment Past. The ark typifies him as the “ark of 
salvation,” the land flowing with milk and honey 
symbolizes the rest of his people, the Christian 
dispensation is his reign, the millennium his 
earthly glory, Heaven the home of his presence. 
The destruction of the Canaanites exhibits him 
preparing a home for his people ; the Babylonish 
captivity purifying them from their sins. Nations 
are set up and overturned for their sakes, and the 
devil is at last to be shut up in the pit to give 


We see in this subject the essential divinity of 


should have so conspicuous a place in God's 
Revelation—should be the center of all doctrines 


and in heaven. God would not thus give his 
They who once did are now in chains for their 
such a 
It matters not, even if you affirm his 
authority to have been delegated,—that “all 
power was given to him in heaven and on earth ;” 


Nothing less than God could receive such a gift. 


who foretells all events has a settled plan of 


gether, and plunge into open infidelity. Sinners 
shoyld bealarmed. All God’s prophesies hitherto 


Hanover College, Indiana, has been blessed with 
a work of grace, in which every student in the 
institution was personally interested. Dr. S. 
concluded by referring, in a touching manner, to 
the fact that 40 years ago he had been, as now, 
a delegate to this body, and was amazed at him- 
self in finding not one now present whom he 
recognized as having then seen. 

Messrs. Chidlaw, Hawley, and Howe, spoke 
cheeringly of the state of the churches connected 
with the General Assembly which met last at 
Utica. That body has now under its care 21 
Synods, 104 Presbyteries, 1500 ministers, 150 
licentiates, and about 150,000 members. Peace 
and harmony prevail, and an unusual number of 
revivals have been enjoyed during the year. E. E. Hall. 


[The Bridgeport Standard gives the following 
sketch of Mr. Howe’s speech : 


“Rey. 8. Storrs Howe, from the Assembly last 
meeting at Utica, dwelt especially on the extent of 
the Presbyterian body represented by himself and 
the two previous speakers,* reaching from New 
York to California, and especially stretching west- 
ward through all the latitudes of the New England 
States. The Synod of Wabash had been added 
during the past year ; also three Presbyteries ; and 
among these that of Minesota, and of Milwaukie, 
Wisconsin, not the least among the thousands of 
Israel. This Assembly, or that portion of it which 
lies north of Mason and Dixon’s line, in particular, 
constitutes the largest body in correspondence with 
the General Association. Mr. Howe also dwelt on 
the fact that the first Presbytery of America, that 
of Philadelphia, contained at least one New England 
man, Rev.Jedediah Andrews ; and the first Presby- 
tery in N. Jersey was composed of nearly all New 
England men. That the first Presbyterian College, 
Nassau Hall, N. J., had to come to New England 
for its Presidents, the names of Burr and Edwards 
being familiar to every ear. He was happy, there- 
fore to represent a Presbyterian body, partakin 
even to this day, so largely of the New Eugland an 
Puritan element, hoping that the statement of the 
fact would elicit continued interest and sympathy 
with this wide-spread church. 

“He spoke also of the discussion in the late 
Assembly at Utica on the subject of extending the 
church by Home Missions, using the American 
Home Missionary Society as far as it goes, by 
Christian and ministerial education, thereby fos- 
tering schools, academies, colleges, and theological 

inaries in its tion, and also by church 
erection funds for the new and needy settlements. 
And in so doing the Assembly only wished to culti- 
vate its own garden, hoping that the General 
Association would do the same, as there was more 
work than the Presbyterian church could do, and 
more ground than it could occupy, especially at the 
West, and in the great and growing North-west.”] 


Messrs. Austin and Pike, of Massachusetts, 
and Vernon, of Rhode Island, reported the pro- 
gress of religion in the churches of those States. 
The latter alluded to the changes which have 
recently been introduced into the course of stud- 
ies in Brown University, and remarked that thus 
far the experiment has worked well. The num- 
ber of students has increased from 140to 195, and 
a large accession is expected to the classes of next 
year. Letters were read from Rev. E. H. Rice, 
delegate from the General Association of Michi- 
gan, Rev. D. Gore, from Illinois, and from the 
delegate of Iowa. 

The next meeting of this General Association 
was appointed in Betue, Fairfield East. Rev. 
Lyman H. Atwater was appointed to preach the 
Concio ad Clerum at the next annual commence- 
ment in Yale College ; subject designated by the 
Association last year, “ Justification by Faith.” 

A petition, signed by J. Hawes and about 200 
other members of Congregational churches in 
this State, on Free Masonry, asking of this body 
an expression of opinion respecting professing 
Christians uniting with that fraternity, was 
received and referred to a committee consisting of 
Dr. Hooker, Messrs. Wm. Wright and D. C. 
Curtiss. 

Messrs. Atwood, S. R. Andrew, and Weed, 
committee to select a subject for the Concio ot 
1852, reported, *‘ Truth in its relation to the pro- 
motion of holiness,” which was adopted. 


Bryan, Jos. Eldridge. 

‘ oe. ‘a 4 Kew Hamp.—Primaries, R. 
ardner, W. Thompson, D. D.; Substi . 
Ellwood, 8. J. labs an 
Gen. Con. of Ver.—Primary, J. H. Li 

D. D.; Substitute, 8. J. M. + mn 1 — 
Gen. Asso. of Mass.—Primaries, A. McEwen 
D. D., Henry Blake; Substitutes, H. P. Arms, H 
Winslow. 

Gen. Conso. of R. I.—Primaries, Chas. B. Mc 
Lean, C. 8. Adams; Substitutes, Joel Grant, A 
Dunning. 

Gen. Asso. of N. Y.—Primaries, James Kilborn 
Wm. D. Love; Substitutes, D. L. Parmalee, Geo 
P. Prudden. 

Gen, Asso. of Mich.—Primary, M. Tucker, D. D. 
Substitute, John Churchill. 

Gen. Con. of Wis.—Primaries, A. 8. Chese 


Cleveland, D. D.; Substitute, S. N. Shepard. 
Gen. Assembly at Utica.—Primary, 
Substitute, Albert Smith. 

Gen. Asso. of Jowa.—Primary, D. 8. Brainerd 
Substitute, W. W. Patton. 





Louis,” and “at Utica.” [The reporter, withou 
pausing to ask “ What is ina name %” so speak 
of them accordingly.} 


who has removed from the State. 
The subject of a pastoral letter was discusse 





nitely postponed. = 
Rev. Theo. Smith moved that the memorial c 
Fairfield West Association addressed to this bod 


present year. 


on the score of increasing the expense of printin 
Dr. Hewitt said that, to obviate this, he wou 


being put, was lost. 
The Committee on Freemasonry reported, th 


views of the corrupting influence of said instit 
tion and its incongruity with the Christian pr 
fession. 


evil relationships of the world, from which Chri 


their power. 
indefinitely postponed. 


were adopted. 
TUESDAY EVENING. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Branch 
of the American Education Society was held in 
the new and beautiful Gothic Edifice of the First 
Society. From the very able report of its Secre- 
tary, Rev. W. W. Woodworth, it appears that 
during the last twenty-five years there have been 
aided by this Branch 360 beneficiaries, who have 
received appropriations to the amount of $93,639. 
The receipts have been, donations, $61,668 ; le- 
gacies, $22,639; total, $84,308. The Perma- 
nent Fund, the interest of which alone can be 
appropriated, is $14,680. During the past year 
247 churches in this State have made no contri- 
butions to this Society. From individuals, and 
from 20 churches, have been received $1813.21. 
Seventeen students in Yale College, and twenty- 
eight in the two Theological Seminaries have 
been aided. The report expresses the opipion 
that “ there will soon be, if there is not already, 
a destitution of pastors among our churches, as 
alarming as that was which, 35 years ago, start- 
led them into activity ; and if a powerful impulse 
is not given to this object the deficiency in this 
land will be greater than it has ever been.” 

This report was followed by an impressive 
speech from Rev. A. Eldridge of New Bedford, 
Mass., and then by brief addresses from Rev. Mr. 
Savage and Dr. Tucker, in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, Rev. Mr. Chidlaw for the | $6,862 24. Besides this $16,226 71 have bee 
American Sunday-school Union, Rev. A. Bull- 
ard for the Mass. S. S. Society, and Rev. Mr. 
Grosvenor for the Society for Western Colleges. |the Connecticut Missionary Society, makes 


rative on the State of Religion was read. Re 


Island, the cup. At the close of this ever int 


transaction of business. 


statistics appointed. 


the following resolutions, which were adopted. 
“ 1. 


arrangements of Churches and 


office. To this end, 
Churches and Societies, that in calling 
ored and wise custom of convenin 


solemnities.” 


Missionary Society, auxilliary to the A. H. M.S 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

After a delightful morning prayer-meeting held 
at 5 o'clock in the vestry of the Church, the 
Association came to order according to adjourn- 
ment. 

The Report of the Trustees af the Everest Fund 
was presented and accepted. This fund created 
by a legacy left by Dr. Solomon Everest of Can- 
ton and his widow, now amounting to about 
$7,200, was committed in trust to this Associa- 
tion, the interest to be appropriated to the cause 
of missions, education of young men for the 
ministry, and the charitable distribution of the 
Scriptures. The Trustees were reappointed. f 5 . , 
Rev. Dr. Tucker alluded in a feeling and ap-| ‘Pic of business unfinished. He wished w 


were expended on fields without the State. 


Rev. B. W. Childaw, of Ohio. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 19. 


Several items of miscellaneous business wer 
transacted. 


Calvin Chapin, D.D. late of Rocky Hill, and 
moved in reference to it the following resolution, 
which was adopted. 


Resolved, That the General Association, having 
learned with sorrow the decease of Rev. Dr. Cha- 


for the next General Association. 


ly would record grati 
ag spared so to act as the faithful 


Register of this body. the duties of which office he | *8*!9- Our co 
performed from 1 


and Superintendent of the printing of the minutes ; 
in place of Rev. Dr. Chapin, deceased. 


ety of Connecticut was presented. Receipts for | his resolutions to allow the others to be offered. 
the year $2523.86. Expenses, $3079.55. The 
Permanent Fund is $30,000. 


Rev. Dr. Lathrop addressed the body in behalf | not above five voting against them, 
of the American and Foreign Christian Union.| « 
He stated among other things, the interesting | tion of our 


conflicts arise 
“1. Reaoleed, 


ministry merely to Protestantism, but to vital godliness, — dives, iat cabninatal ean be tmeommeinn. 











B 

ockwood, J. A. McKinstry ; Substitutes, Geo. A. 
D. 

. M. 


brough, Burdett Hart; Substitutes, 8S. A. Loper, 
Gen. Assembly at St. Louis.—Primary, E. L. 


. P. Arms; 


The terms “Old School’ and ‘“ New School” 
having been used to distinguish between the two 
bodies each styling itself “ The Gen. Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church,” Rev. S. S. Howe 
rose to beg the Gen. Association to lay aside 
those epithets. They conveyed no fair idea of 
the true points of difference between the two bo- 
dies, and were perfectly odious to their members. 
They had been fixed and stereotyped upon them 
by the New York Observer. The true cause of 
separation was not a difference of doctrinal views, 
but a stretch of high ecclesiastical power. Being 
asked how we should name the two bodies re- 
spectively, be suggested in reply that they might 
be designated from the place of their last meeting, 
as “The Gen. Assembly which last met at St. 


The Committee appointed two years ago on 
Divorce, was continued, consisting of Drs. Hew- 
itt, Hawes, and Dr. Hooker in place of Dr. Field, 


at some length, and the measure was opposed, 
principally on the ground of its being an innova- 
tion on usage, and uncalled for, and was indefi- 


last year, (on the Bushnell controversy) be 
printed in the Appendix to the minutes for the 
He supposed it was omitted last 
year by oversight, and being an important docu- 
ment, which it_might be necessary hereafter to 
refer to, he thought it desirable that it should be 
thus preserved in a permanent form. The mo- 
tion was opposed, on the ground that said me- 
morial was no part of the action of this body, 
and that it was not usual to print such documents 
from the district Associations, unless adopted in 
our own proceedings. Objection also being made 


pay the additional expense himself. The motion 
they concurred with them emorialists in their 


They thought it questionable whether 
a church should in all cases, discipline its mem- 
bers for joining it ; but still believed it one of the 


tians should be separate, and which ministers and 
churches should discountenance by all means in 
After discussion, the subject was 


The committee on Alterations in the Tables of 
Statistics recommended certain changes, which 


At 2 o'clock the Association united with the 
churches in Bridgeport, in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, in connection with which the Nar- 


Parsons Cooke, D.D., of Massachusetts, adminis- 
tered the bread, and Rev. Mr. Vernon, of Rhode 


resting and solemn service, the body resumed the 


A tax of 50 cents on the pastors and stated 
supplies was laid, and receivers of money and 


The committee on Ordaining Councils reported 


, Resolved, That in the belief of this General 
Association, it is of high importance that the 
ieties for solem- 
nizing Ordinations and Installations be always so 
made as to give ample time for the deliberate and 
thorough examination of candidates for the sacred 


“2. Resolved, That it be recommended to our 
r ordaining 
and installing bodies, they adhere to the time-hon- 
such bodies on 
the day previous to that proposed for the public 


The Anniversary of the Connecticut Home 


was held in the evening, at the First Church. 
Receipts for the year, $7,618 56. Expended, 


paid from this State directly into the treasury of 
the Parent Society, which, with the receipts of 


total of $26,369 13 contributed to the cause of 
Home Missions by the Churches of Connecticut 
during this year. Of this sum about $21,000 


Addresses of great eloquence and power were 
then made in behalf of this cause by Rev. Dr. 
Badger, Rev. Walter Clarke, of Hartford, and 


The Moderator announced a communication 
from Massachusetts on the subject of Tobacco. | gard to this new church [ am much in the dark. 
One member said we have already one important 


propriate manner to the recent decease of Rev. | Might conclude that, and then we should be ready 
to take up the tobacco question and eschew it. 
Another wished that that quid might be laid by 


{Some resolutions introduced by Rev. Mr. 
Dutton, of New Haven, on the “Higher Law,” 
pin, desire to express their deep sense of his worth, | and which had been discussed a considerable part 
and their tude | of the day on Wednesday, were now taken up 
respondent has sent us a sketch 
to the time of his death in | of the debate, of much interest, but we have not 
room for it this week. We shall give it here- 
Rey. Mr. Putnam was reAppointed Treasurer | after, if possible.) At the close of the discussion, 
Mr. Dutton said he was as desirous as any one 
and Rev. Theophilus Smith was chosen Register | of securing a united expression; and as he had 
seen some resolutions in the hands of a brother, 
of the Trustees of the Missionary Soci- | which would be satisfactory, he would withdraw | and social reforms that are essential to the prog’ 


recent events have directed the atten- 

-citizens to the relations of Divine 

Ne ae, COR a Sake of Sistas to Saity 
between Therefore, 





After tke votes of thanks to the Churches and 
people of bridgeport for their hospitality, and the 
reading and cotecting of the Minutes, the Asso- 
ciation united in prayer with Rev. Samuel Mer- 
win, of New Haven,and then adjourned sine die, 

W. 


- 


Editorial Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM MR. Thempson. 


TRAVELING IN ILLINOIs. 

One of the most necessary accouterments for a 
journey is a good set of maps and guide-books 
These enable you to keep your whereabouts 
while shifting from place to place. T have found 
Dinsmore’s Rail-way Guide for the United States 
entirely reliable so far as rail-roads are concerp. 
ed ; but in a journey of thousands of miles in a 
new country this of course answers only for part 
>| of the way. The Western Tourist and Emigrants 
; Guide, published by Mr. J. H. Colton at x6 Ce. 
. | dar-street, New York, together with his new series 
of pocket maps of the Western States, has been 
of much service to me in fixing localities. Of the 
maps I shall speak more particularly under the 
»} proper head in the journal, when I shall have 
‘| tested them severally. The Tourist, though pub. 
lished last year and therefore somewhat imper- 
fect as regards the newer routes and also as to 
statistics of population—being based upon the 
census of 1840—nevertheless contains much in. 
formation important to the traveler, and expressed 
in a clear and concise manner. Its tabular view 
of distances on the main routes of travel js espe- 
;| cially valuable. 
Before leaving Chicago, I must say a word of 
its present aspect. The changes wrought there 
within a few years are more marked than in any 
other place that I have yet revisited. New hotels 
of the largest class and kept in the hest manner 
new docks, new pavements, long rows of stores 
substantially built and wearing a showy front 
bear witness to a rapid growth and an increasing 
business. Standing at the head of lake naviga. 
tion, and connected by canal with navigable wa. 
ters to the Gulf of Mexico, it must rapidly in- 
crease in wealth and trade, and when the pro- 
jected lines of rail-road and plank-road are com. 
pleted, become the commercial center of the north. 
west. The business men of the city are mostly 
young and enterprising yankees, who are deter. 
mined here to carve out a fortune for themselves, 
t] There is also at Chicago some admixture of the 
8] southern element, together with a fair quota of 
foreign characteristics; but eastern emigration 
has mainly given character to the place. 
Churches and church edifices have shared in 
the general spirit of improvement. Six years ago 
I found the First Presbyterian Church worshiping 
din a sort of deserted warehouse which had been 
tinkered up in various ways to answer that pur 
pose. The second church at that time occupied 
a small frame building facing the public square 
Now, the first church (under the pastoral care of 
of | Rev. Mr. Curtis) have erected a commodious and 
y | substantial—though I confess not very attractive 
—edifice of brick fronting the square, and the 
second have exchanged their wooden box for a 
massive and elegant building of stone, of Gothic 
architecture, with stained windows and a semi- 
cathedral air. The material of this building was 
brought from a quarry south of the city on the 
line of the canal, and affords an interesting study 
to the geologist. Its aspect is peculiar on ace 
count of the oozing of bitumen through the pores 
of the stone, which, blending with the limestone 
and the silex, gives a variety of color from the 
lightest gray to the deepest black. It is said to 
&) | become hardened by exposure. The building is 
ld} about 120 feet in length by 80 in breadth, but 
some thirty feet of the length are included in a 
lecture-room, Sabbath-school rooms, &c. The 
at! audience room will accommodate about 1200 per- 
sons. The entire cost of the building and ground 
U-} was a little more than $40,000. 














’ 





It is just nine 
0-} years since this church was organized of only 
twenty-five members ; now it comprises much of 
the wealth and talent of the city. The site of 
the present church edifice is upon Wabash Ave- 
8- | nue, a street lined with some of the principal pri- 
vate residences. But for the completion of this 
building at that juncture, the church would prob 
ably have been deprived of its pastor, Rev. R 
W. Patterson,—under whom it has attained its 
growth—by his call to succeed Dr. Beecher in 
the professorship of Theology in Lane Seminary 
He is well qualified for either post. 

A Congregational church has recently been 
formed in Chicago, on the west side of the river, 
in part by a secession from the third Presbyte- 
V.| rian church. This movement seems to have been 
provoked by the arbitrary proceedings of the 
Presbytery toward that church, while those pro- 
€- | ceedings in turn were called forth by the extreme 
action of the church on the subject of slavery. I 
regret that I had no opportunity to confer with 
the brethren immediately concerned in this move- 
ment, but was obliged to get all my information 
either at second hand, or from sources liable to 
prejudice. A strong movement for a Congrega- 
tional church upon the proper basis, while it 
might be resolutely opposed, could not fail to at- 
tract to itself’ some important influences at Chi- 
cago, and to become a center of influence for a 
wide region. There is an element in the place 
and in the region that demands such an organi- 
zation, and that would develope itself powerfully 
under the proper man. But the movement should 
not be controversial or sectarian, and much less 
should it be simply or mainly reformatory in 
the humanitarian sense. It is to be hoped that 
Congregationalists will leave to the Presbyterian 
Assemblies all church legislation on specific moral 
” | evils, while they labor earnestly and practically 
to remove such evils through the individual pul- 
pit, through a free press, through the ballot-box 
as citizens, and above all through the power of 
personal holiness giving weight and force to ev- 
ery effort at reform. Perhaps the movement at 
Chicago, though occasioned by unpropitious cir- 
cumstances, may result in a permanent organiza- 
tion such as I have characterized, a church 
formed not upon some abstract proposition in 
morals, but upon the broad, free principles of the 
Gospel, and animated more with the kindly spirit 
of Christ than with a zeal for specific reforms. 
Its power in such reforms will depend not upon 
the stringency of its resolves, but upon the depth 
and earnestness of its piety. I hope it will not 
e | be a mere family quarre). In saying these things 
[ speak not so much with personal references as 
from general principles, knowing that with re- 


Some interest has been awakened at Chicago 
e | and its vicinity by a eal] for a Convention of the 
friends of the American Board and of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, to be held in that 
cityon the 17th of June. My course of travel 
will carry me so far away from that point that I 
shall not be able to attend the Convention and 
report its proceedings, You may even bear of 
these before this letter reaches you. If this Con- 
vention, by a kind and liberal spirit, shal! con- 
tribute to check on the one hand the tendencies 
to ecclesiasticism in certain quarters, and on the 
other the spirit of captiousness becoming rife to- 
ward the two missionary organizations which 
the Convention adopts, if it shall do this without 
constructively or by the remotest implication 
throwing its influence against those great moral 


ress of Christianity, then will it exert a benign 


Rev. 8. J. Andrews thereupon offered the fol- | and salutary influence over the great north-west. 
lowing, which were passed with general consent, | But this can be better discussed when the report 


Chicago, with all its improvements, its actiV- 
ity, and its wealth, can never vie with Cleveland 
It is situated on a dead 





horrence “2. Reseed, That human government is or- | ‘Ut! Of trees. Its soil is miry beyond endurance) 
practice, and we earnestly protest against i General Conference of Maine. He stated the| laborers employed among them, than in all the of God, and is designed though © system of drainage lately i 
Eeses babies God apd on sacenling wueng to men. number of Congregational churches connected | Protestant churches of America % of the ’ ; a Seon eee has st ho . 0 fost eallet 6 practicable 
58, We sevany Sones 20 me with that body at 222, comprising about 16,900| Dr. Hooker then offered the following resolu- | binds the conscience of the citizen to The : se a vast prai- 
he ey pp ops ; ministers 156. ‘Three-fifths of the | tion, which 8. Resolved, That in those cases where, | 8: cans, Meabega 
the Pagitive Slave law, as 8 members ; the was adopted. ignorance and wickedness, the law rie, now under good cultivation, but too 
not only at the bondsmen, but the human- | churches are self-supporting, the remainder are| Resolved, That in the opinion of this General | of man conflicts with the law of God, the latter is to |to please the eye. A few miles out of town is 
ity, conscience peace of the nation. aided mostly by the Maine Missionary Society. Association, the exigencies of our country and of |*be obeyed; and that each individual must decide what is called of summit of 
in His eT eas ok boone Oe A few revivals have been enjoyed the past year Co peed hn ie Sane eee of the oe ene ehatiak ee mas there be aah 5 fay ew ee eke 
wound and #sheme that aay among our ministry | Dr. Spring, in behalf of the General Assembly | tian Valen ts dogsged; ond we do —_ aebiter » Smasienee being the qupeeme sad ridge-pole where the waters divide lakes 














tic by the river St. Lawrence, 





ae and that way by | The Co 
the Gulf of Mexico ; flowing like the eennciead Rev. J 
impulses of the heart to embrace a continent, | Smith 
and to mingle in the warm gulf stream of an over 
circling beneficence. Ye} uninviting as the place oe 
is to the tourist and with few exceptions to the — 
resident, it is and will be a place of business, the aan 
thoroughfare of emigration, the entrepot of west- | first me 
ern commerce. This will make it wealthy, pros- | attendi 
perous and great churche 
Batit is time I was on my journey. Lacka- | the add 
day! and so is it time that this letter should be | Church 
on its journey if, ihailed at St. Louis, it would | Dlehead 
reach you within a fortnight. Well it is some and Coc 
comfort that the traveler progresses more rapidly * The 
tian his letters, and that he may even reach home — 
before they do. 7. ‘to hom 
—_—_-.- gelical h 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, — {tte 
OrviInaTION IN JACKsonvILLE.—Rey, Edwin edi 
Johnson, late an Alumnus of Union Theological Disa 
Seminary, New York, was ordained pastor of the missed f 
Congregational church at Jacksonville, Ill.,on Fri Holyoke 
day, June 6, by a Council convened by the church | @@ Te® 
for that purpose. The services were as follows :- dered th 
Reading the Scriptures and prayer, by Rev. My- | POFt T 
ron Tracy, Corresponding Member and Agent of Mr. Pier 
A. B.C. F. M.; sermon by Rev. J. P, Thompson, the chur 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York; ordain. | S°2i24tio 
ing prayer by Rev. Wm. Kirby ; charge to the pas- Wisco: 
tor and people by Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, President | State 26 « 


of Iltinois College. The occasion was one of deep | * Mission 
interest, especially to the people, who received a | 20 Organi 
pastor regularly installed, for the first time since | ®@4 one o 
their existence as a church—a period of more than 
17 years. A brief sketch of this church may not 
be uninteresting to your readers. 

The church was organized in Dec. 1833, with 32] and prop 
members. They soon procured the services of Rey. } each cong 
e Wm. Carter, then recently atutor of Yale College, 

who continued with acceptance an 


Barris 
have issu 
sons who 


Harrr 
1 usefulness five | s8ged at 
years. At first they worshiped in a log cabin, but | ™OVing tr 


a comfortable house of worship was dedicated in eer 
1885, dimensions 40 by 60, and cost about $4,000 a 
In 1838 Mr. Carter thought it his duty to withdraw thousand 
from the field. The country was groaning under | ‘owards i 
financial embarrassments which arrested the growth Burn § 
of most western villages and churches. The tide § this instit 
of emigration was turned back, and from the limited | —** We a 
circulation of any currency, business stagnated revival. 
The sun shone, the rains refreshed the earth, which ~oomen 
brought forth abundantly as ever, but there was —. 
no demands for its fruits beyond home consumption Me sgh 
In this depression a union was proposed with th« lence prey 
New School Presbyterian church, (then under care | °™4 where 


of Rev. R. W. Gridley, formerly of Williamstown,) | °Y his wif 


allowing each member his preference in cases of Rev. Th 
discipline, to be heard before the church or session, |. N¢W En 
The plan was adopted in a public meeting and yee 
agreed to by the members of the Congregational a 
church, but a few individuals in the Presbyterian a. 
church raised objections on account of the property, pent ty 
and the plan was abandoned. For some time the 

church remained scattered, worshiping with other Wirnpr 
congregations in the village, as each preferred. In | most devot 
1840 they made an arrangement with Prof. T. M Episcopal | 


Post, of Illinois College, to supply the pulpit and 
perform such other duties as his engagements in Col 
lege would permit. This continued till Prof. Post 
was called to one of the churches in St. Louis, in’47- 
Then temporary arrangements were made with Prof 
Kendall and President Sturtevant, for nearly two 


delott, DI 
phia), has 
nion, ina 
sterling in 
os a Chris 
ments and 


years Rev. N. P. Coltrine, of Wabash Valley | him from t 
Evangelical Association, then continued with them | motives, e 
nearly two years, at the close of which Rey. Edwin lrawing, 
Johnson was invited from Connecticut to come and | which he | 
labor with them. After preaching a few months as from the r¢ 
a candidate, the church gave him a unanimous call | bilities of 
to become their pastor, which he accepted and the J stands nov 
oe eae Js ci The church now Gospel, at 
to become t 
The house has recently been thoroughly repaired | lesire his » 
at an expense of about $6U0 Though small com- | would be a] 
pared with many edifices East, it is pleasant ana | of Christ 
well filled with attentive and devout worshipers satisfactory 
: WwW. K model of it 
Orvination.—Rev. James B. Thornton wa readers wil 
ordained pastor of the first church in Scarborough DR 
Maine, on Wediiesday, the 4th inst. Sermon by ai 
Rev. J. R. Adams, of Gorham; ordaining prayer Rv. Rev 
by Rev. A. Cummings, of Portland; ch urge to th. lreadful are 
pastor by Rev. D. M. Mitchell, of Portland, weep 
INSTALLATION.—Rev Frederic T. Perkins, re- —y ‘the 
cently pastor in East Cambridge, Mass., was on } “Ve been, ii 
Wednesday the 11th inst., installed pastor of the abe sone i 
First Congregational Church and Society in Man 2 sibeilar 
chester, Conn. The installation services, which | (9% before, 
were of unusual interest, were introduced with re yo 
reading of the Scriptures and prayer by the mode- “aoe se 
rator of the council, Rev. Dr. Tyler, of East Wind. | discovered tl 
sor. A most impressive sermon from 1 Tim. 4: 13 - ype emt 
was preached by Rev. I. P. Langworthy, of Chelsea, | tare 
Mass., in which was forcibly inculeated the duty of Kvery inte 
a Christian minister to make the Bible his grand ca PD pmo 
platform, to investigate its truths proportionately, | ‘hat what is 
and preach boldly a symmetrical Gospel, unin- | {™ is simp! 
fluenced by party biases, and regardless of the ok tae 
dictum of any master, save only the Lord Jesus | like myself, | 
Christ. 


! 
A touching allusion at the close to the | "° _ we 
me - 2 ieve the beat 
very personal intimacy of the preacher with the new | .ve ber faults 
pastor melted all eyes to tears, and could scarcely | «0d predomi 
fail to awaken in the hearts of the people an in eed p bagrde: 
: Ss Dine nem as ine 
creased sympathy and interest in their spiritual ] sults of ay 
guide. Rev. Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, offered the | were merely 1 
installing prayer. The charge to the pastor was | Misfortune, i 
. : sound, migh 
feelingly given by Rev. B. F. 


Northrop, for 22] Christian effo 
years pastor of the same church. Rev. G. E. Hill,} tity Such | 


recently settled over 1 promising offshoot of this ret ay So 
church, gave the right-hand, and Rev. Walter triumph ome 
Clarke, of Hartford, delivered with characteristic | °%®xe in our 
force and point the charge to the Church and poh ges fe 
Society. After prayer by Rev, 8 Spring, of East With thes 
Hartford, the exercises were closed with a benedic. } red nearly 
tion by the pastor. The performances of the oeneree 
choir on the occasion were in a high degree excel- | cross my mi 
lent. Church suffer 

Mr. Perkins received his collegiate and theolog- Whee tt abe 


ical education at Yale College, and after several | gelical princi 


years experience as a successful pastor in Massa weg ee 
chusetts, brings to his new field of labor a flattering | and practices 
reputation both as a minister and Christian gentle- | »ccur to me 

man. The congregation to which he is called, not- | ,,/*, ¥##,not 


~ . “ ¥ Oxford Tract 
withstanding the recent separation from it of the growing out 


second church and society, is still vigorous and | “0d vw pm 
fi . * wk ‘ * moreand mor 
pe the business and population of the | ing strength, 
own being rapidly on the increase. Under the | and, to me, i 
ministration of their new pastor, this people may, | P¢Tiod, in cor 
with the Divine blessing, reasonably anticipate an perenaen 2 


i . copal Record 
ocreased measure of prosperity. which were af 


A point of order came under the notice of the — 7 
. . . + FOU y 
council which it may be proper to state for the pe and 


benefit of other churches. Owing probably to in- | volume, there 


v 
advertence, or want of proper consideration, the | °™° of us— 
call, instead of being made out in the first instance pocalbtlicies’ 
by the church, and then assented to by the Society, | litvle concern 
was in fact first voted in a meeting of the Society, | ° bring up 


christ, ¢ 
o church having previously voted to concur in the then thought 
iety’s decision. This irregularity was suitably | out of our Ch 
noticed in the action of the council. Com. |1'5 — ay 
oped that | 
With regard to the “ point of order,” the easen- { the neceaste 


tial requisite is that there should be harmony and ssoinaad oF 
mutual respect and kindness preserved between the | But the doi 
“Church ” and the “ Congregation ;” it would be a | #04 "50, and | 
and Ginn’ > “ tor the Inst fe 

ing in any case if this should be sacrificed on | terpreted the 


& mere question of etiquette or precedence.—Inp, | ‘id, serious o 
: there is now 1 

The installation of Rev. Alpheus Graves over . lo — 
the Congregational church in Heath, Franklin] I have cor 
county, Mass., took place on the 13th inst. Invo- a soe 
cation and reading the Scriptures by Rev. George | I have never 
F. Bronson, of Shelburne Falls; introductory | which such 
Prayer by Rev. John Eastman, of West Hawley ; my oy 
sermon by Rey. T. Packard, jr., of Shelburne; in-| which it bre 
stalling prayer by Rev. Aaron Foster, of East Charle- — {hs 
Mont ; charge to the pastor by Rev. Asa B. Smith, aw my | 


of Buckland ; right hand of fellowship by Rev. | pisoopal Cl 


Cyrus W. Allen, of Colerain ; address to the church — one 
and people by Rey. John D. Smith, of East Charle-| | have, the 
a concluding prayer by Rev. Henry Seymour, Copviness 
0 ‘ " merely inci 
East Hawley ; and benediction by the pastor. rll grow ont 


The charch in Heath was organized about sixty 
years ago, and ingeneral has enjoyed a good degree 
of prosperity. Its settled pastors have been Rev. 
Joseph Strong, ordained in 1790, dismissed in 1803, 


separation fr 
standards; © 
platform, wh 
tion and oth 


stand, so tha 
and died in Clinton, New York, in 1828, aged 67 ; | vinced after 
Rev. Moses Miller, ordained in 1804 and dismissed | ‘st T:forms 
in 1840; Rey. Calvin Butler, ordained in 1888 and | quire of me? 
dismissed in 1840 ; Rev. Samuel M. Emerson, ordain- | | 1 think th 


edin 1840 and died while pastor, in 1841, aged 55, changes, 

V. Josiah Fisher, instalied in 1842 and dismisged | ne considers 
im 1845; and Rey. Alpheus Graves, instolled in out 
1851. Though the population of the town is only a 
thousand people, and though other denominations, 
castings, and churches exist in the town, yet the | ation 

Ongregational church has enjoyed since 1792, less 
than sixty years, thirteen revivals, and the aggre- 
Bate of those added to its communion within one 
year of each of these revivals, is 520 persons. 

Heath has furnished a number of efficient apd 
valuable teachers, some of whom have been gon- 
nected with the Misgions among the Indians ; seve~| must 
ral well qualified wives of clergymen, and four 
ministers of the Gospel, one of whom is among those 
Puccessful missionaries st the Sandwich Islands. 

Ste . 4 Ww ; 
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Che Independent. 


For the Independent. 
OUR IRISH POPULAMON. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—While spending the Sab- 
bath in the country I had been looking about the 
sitting-room for The Independent, and not finding 
it, had taken another paper, when I was not a 
little surprised and very much pleased to see the 
object of my search in the hands of the Irish 
‘woman who had just entered from the kitchen. 
I was the more pleased because my mind had 
been a little troubled on the previous Sabbath, in 
a neighboring city, at the sight of what seemed to 
be an endless stream of population pouring 
toward the Romish Church. The fact that we 
had in the midst of us a large and rapidly increas- 
ing foreign element which was apparently re- 
sisting all our American tendencies to assimila- 
tion, seemed to throw a painful uncertainty over 
the future of our history. Here however was a 
ray of hope. The Independent, at least one num- 
ber of it, had come in contact with this element, 
and “a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 
There was one individual, too, belonging to the 
most intensely Romish part of our foreign popu- 
lation, who had so far overcome the power of 
prejudice, custom, and superstition, as to sit down 
deliberately to the reading of a Protestant reli- 
gious newspaper. This circumstance interested 
me so much that I mentioned it to the family, and 
then learned that when this woman-came there 
she was unable to read at all, but having been 
instructed by the lady of the house, she can now 


husband, who works in a neighboring town, is a 
good reader, and on Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings, when he comes to see her, The Inde- 
pendent is wanted in the kitchen, and he reads 
while she listens. As she is soon to leave the 
family, she has received the present of a Bible, 
which he has promised to read to her every day. 
When remonstrated with by some of their own 
people, and threatened with “the priest,” they 
manifest a commendable independence of priestly 
influence, and in the matter of reading hold to 
“the right of private judgment.” 

Such facts as these, for doubtless this case is 
but one among many, afford encouragement to the 
patriot and the Christian. We complain of a 
clannish tendency in our foreign population, and 
of their blind attachment to a bigoted and super- 
stitious faith. There is such a tendency, it is 
true, and it would be strange if there were not 
But are we doing what we can to counteract it so 
far as its effects are evil, and to show them that 
there is “a more excellent way” than to trust in 
man and depend upon outward forms? God in hie 
providence has so distributed a large part of this 
population, the [rish portion of it especially, that 
they are individually brought within the reach of 
Protestant influence. Do our Protestant families 
feel the responsibility which God has thus thrown 
upon them? Many of these strangers are una- 
ble to read. Cannot these families furnish them 
with the key of knowledge? Are they not bouna 
to do so by a threefold cord of obligation !—boune 
as philanthropists, as patriots, and as Christians * 
Otherwise our newspapers, tracts, and books 
must remain “hidden treasures” to those who 
are most in need; nay, even the Bible itself, God’s 
book to man, must be a sealed book, and this in 
a Christian land. 

It is pleasant to see the children in a southern 
family, where humanity and love dictate a 
“higher law” than that upon the statute-book. 
teaching a favorite slave to read. Why should 
not the children of our families, especially the 
daughters, teach the Irish girl, who is often very 
kind to them, and whom they will find very 
grateful for sucha favor? Here is a field for 
doing good which perhaps they have not thought 
of. It is not unlikely that many of them have 
often wished that in some way they might be 
useful, but have thought that there was nothing 
which they could do. Here is something within 
their reach, a duty and a privilege which is pecu- 
liarly their own. Let parents think of this ard 
suggest it to their children; and if our young 
ladies cannot respond to the cry for help which 


who made it, for he felt that the 
In the experience of the rr | a 
illustration of the power of Divine grace; in the 
conduct of the tract visitors, he saw an exempli- 
fication of Christian ge and the grateful 
aeknowledgments of 

wife no longer, reminded him of the widows who 
showed Peter the coats and garments that Dorcas 


made when he was with them.—N. Y. Recorder. 
Rest. 
Does the Gospel word proclaim 


church of Weston Favel. Its 
was one of Doddridge’s dearest friends. 
” a tall and spectral-looking man, dying daily, and 
read the Bible without much difficulty. Her) \jke so many in that district, was a debtor to his 
distinguished neighbor. After he became minis- 
ter of his parish, and when he was preaching 


day acting on a favorite medical prescription of 


This visit to a hovel was richly blessed to him 
rd was there. 
r man, he saw an 


er who was soon to be a 


Rest for those that weary be? 
Then, my soul, put in thy claim— 

Sure that promise speaks to thee : 
Marks of grace I cannot show, 

All polluted is my best ; 
But I weary am, I know, 

And the weary long for rest. 


Burdened with a load of sin, 
Harassed with tormenting doubt, 
Hourly conflicts from within, 
Hourly crosses from without ; 
All my little strength is gone, 
Sink I must without supply ; 
Sure upon the earth is none 
Can more weary be than I. 


In the ark the weary dove ° 
Found a welcome resting-place ; 
Thus my spirit longs to prove 
Rest in Christ the Ark of grace: 
Tempest-tossed I long have been, 
And the flood increases fast ; 
Open, Lord, and take me in, 
Till the storm be overpast ! 





James Hervey. 


Near Northampton stands the little parish 
young minister 
He was 


with more earnestness than light, he was one 


that period, and accompanying a plowman along 
the furrow in order to smell the fresh earth. 
The plowman was a pious man, and attended the 
Castle Hill Meeting ; and the young parish min- 
ister asked him: “What do you think the hard- 
est thing in religion?” The plowman respect- 
fully returned the question, excusing himself as 
an ignorant man ; and the minister said : “I think 
the hardest thing in religion is to deny sinful 
self;” and, expatiating some time on its difficul- 
ties, asked if anything could be harder? ‘No, 
sir, except it be to deny righteous self.” At the 
t, the mini thought his parishioner a 
strange fellow or a fool; but he never forgot the 
answer, and was soon a convert to the plowman’s 
creed. James Hervey had a mind of uncommon 
gorgeousness. His thoughts all marched to state- 
y music, and were arranged in the richest su- 
perlatives. Nor was it affectation. It was the 
necessity of his ideal nature, and was a merciful 
compensation for his scanty powers of outward 
enjoyment. As he sat in his little parlor, watch- 
ing the saucepan in which his dinner of gruel 
was simmering, and filled up the moments with 
his microscope, or a page of the Astro-Theology, 
in his tour of the universe, he soon forgot the 
pains and miseries of his corporeal residence 
To him “ Nature was Christian ;” and after his 
own soul had drunk in all the joy of the Gospel, 
it became his favorite employment to read it in 
the fields and tic firmament. One product of 
hese researches was his famous “ Meditations.” 
They were, in fact, a sort of Astro and Physico- 
Evangelism, and, as their popularity was amaz- 
ing, they must have contributed extensively to 
the cause of Christianity. They were followed 
by “Theron and Aspasia,” a series of Dialogues 
and Letters on the most important points of per- 
sonal religion, in which, after the example of Ci- 
cero, solid instruction is conveyed amidst the 
charms of landscape, and the amenities of friend- 
ly intercourse. 

This latter work is memorable as one of the 
first attempts to popularize systematic divinity ; 
and it should undeceive those who deem dullness 
the test of truth; when they find the theology 
of Vitringa and Witsius enshrined in one of our 
finest prose pooms. It was hailed with especial 
rapture by the Seceders of Scotland, who recog- 
aized “the Morrow” in this lordly dish, and 
were justly proud of their unexpected apostle. 
Many of them, that is, many of the few who 
achieved the feat of a London journey, arranged 
to take Weston on their way, and eschewing the 
Ram Inn and the adjacent Academy, they turned 
into Aspasio’s lowly parsonage. Here they found 
a “reed shaken in the wind ;” a panting invalid 
nursed by his tender mother and sister: and when 
the Sabbath came, James Erskine or Dr. Pattison, 
or whoever the pilgrim might be, saw a great 
contrast to his own teeming meeting-house in the 








comes from our western field, let them at least be 
* Teachers for the East,” and “ Home Missiona- 
ries” at home. 

“ The field is the world ;” does every family and 
every member of the family bear in mind that they 
are actually in the field, and that they must either 
be actively engaged for humanity and for Christ» 
or be “ idle” and “ cumberers of the ground ?” 

New Haven, Sipney. 





PRACTICAL, 


‘““T am Weary.” 


wy eary, 1 long to go and dwell with Christ.”— 
Mekbeil, about to die-— Miss. Herald, Dee. 1850, p. 410 
«Tam weary” of my sin, 
O, L long for full release ; 
Savior, come and take me in 
With thyself to dwell in peace. 





« T am weary” of my pains, 
Bring me, Lord, with thee to rest ; 
Change my groans to joyful strains 
*Mid the concert of the blest. 


«Tam weary” of the earth 
Where the wicked spurn thy love ; 
With thy sons of heavenly birth, 
Let me worship thee above. 


«« J am weary ” of the hate 
Thousands pour upon thy name, 
Call’d to enter mercy’s gate 
Ere they sink to endless shame. 


«Tam weary ” while away 
From the home where dwells my heart ; 
Take my panting soul, I pray, 
Never more from thee to part. 


—_—— 


A Visit to a Hovel. - 


It was one of those poor shelters that are yet 
to be found in the outskirts of our city; they 
were formerly more numerous, but many of them 
have given place to dwellings more fit ior human 
beings ; it was to one of these that the visit was 


made. The way to it was dirty, its appearance’ 


was uninviting, and the poor apology: for a stair- 
case, leading to an upper ora trembled 
and creaked when used. et in that upper 
apartment was found, upon an humble a 
strengthless, suffering man, whose ulcerated, 
bleeding lungs, gave certain premonitions of his 
speedy death; and there too was the family, 
already left without the fruit of a father’s labor, 
and soon to be left without a father’s presence. 
The sight made the beholder shudder, and drew 
forth tears of pity; but the sufferer shuddered 
not; for He who is the resurrection and the life 
cheered him; the high and holy One that inha- 
biteth eternity dwelt with him, and the eed 
hovel was to him the gate of heaven. Oh, how 
strong was his faith!. How clear were his pros- 
pects! How happy was his spirit! He labored 
to give expression to his a e7y the love of 
Christ filled his heart ; and while e thanked God 
for making known to him his great salvation, 
and ascribed all the glory to him, he remembered 
with gratitude, and spoke with animation, of the 
means employed. “ Oh, those excellent " 
said he. But who were they? They were some 
of the visitors sent forth on erfands of mercy and 
‘cod-will, by the New York City Tract Society. 
One of them, when engaged in that district, en- 
wool the hovel, os re dlc Ot Pony oe 
amily, spoke to them of Jesus. is she often 
did. "The man’s health failed. Then she 
introduced a Christian micister, to explain the 
way of salvation more perfectly ; and, as want 
had closely followed sickness, she called in the 
aid of the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. After this she removed to a 
distance, and was succeeded as tract visitor of the 
district, by a lady who was an old and experi- 
enced Christian. When this visitor called and 
was speaking to the wife, the voice of the poor 
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little flock that assembled in the little church of 
Weston Favel. But that flock hung with up- 
looking affection on the moveless attitude and 
faint accents of their emaciated pastor, and with 
Scotch-like alacrity, turned up and marked in 
their bibles every text which he quoted; and 
though they could not report the usual accessories 
of clerical fame, the melodious voice and graceful 
elocution, and gazing throng, the visitors carried 
away “a thread of the mantle,” and long cher 
ished as a sacred remembrance, the hours spent 
with this Elijah before he went over Jordan. 
Others paid him the compliment of copying his 
ee and both among the Evangelical preachers 
of the Scotch Establishment and its Secession, 
the “ Meditations” became a frequent model. A 
few imitators were very successful, for their spi- 
rit and genius were kindred; but the tendency 
of most of them was to make the world despise 
themselves and weary of their unoffending idol. 
Little children prefer red sugar plums to white, 
and always think it the best “content,” which 
is drunk from a painted cup ; but when the dis- 
pensation of content and sugar = has yielded 
to maturer age, the man takes his coffee and his 
cracknel without observing the pattern of the 
pottery. And, unfortunately, it was to this that 
the Herveyites directed their chief attefition, and 
hungry people have long since tired of their flow- 
ery truisms and mellifluous inanities; and partly 
from impatience of the copyists, the reading re- 





The rich satin curtains, with their costly fringes, 
glittered ever 


rose was the fairest of them all. 


sinkii 
when did man ever make anything like the living 
perfect flower * 
But the sunlight that streamed through tbe 
window revealed something fairer than the rose. 
Reclined on an ottoman, in a deep recess, and in- 
tently engaged with a book, lay what seemed the 
living counterpart of that lovely flower. The 
cheek so pale, so — the face so full of high 
thought, the fair forehead, the long, downcast 
lashes, and the expression of the beautiful mouth, 
so sorrowful, yet so subdued and sweet—it seem- 
ed like the picture of a dream. 
“ Florence !—Florence!” echoed a merry and 
musical voice, in a sweet impatient tone. Turn 
your head, reader, and you will see a dark and 
senekling maiden, the very model of some little 
wiliful elf, born of mischief and motion, with a 
dancing eye, a foot that scarcely seemed to touch 
the t, and a smile so multiplied by dimples 
that it seemed like a thousand smiles at once.— 
“Come Florence, I say,” said the little fairy, 
“put down that wise, good, excellent volume, 
and talk with a poor little mortal—come, descend 
ae 7 a= cloud, my — adjered, au 
e fair apparition thus adjured, obeyed, 
ooins Sm revealed just the eyes you expected 
to see beneath such lids; eyes deep, pathetic and 
rich as a strain of sad music, 
“T say, cousin,” said the ‘darke ladye,’ “I’ve 
been thinking what you are todo with your pet 
rose when you go to New York—as to our great 
consternation you are to do—you know it 
would be a sad pity to leave it with such a 
scatter brain as I am. I do love flowers, that’s a 












Lord of heaven and earth, and eae the 
of peace, and breathed into the seal te nas 
had been dead soa thas neoly life whieh shall 
never die, When these facts been narrated, 
the wife showed the tarts, and jellies, and other 
nice things that the ladies had rye 3 for her 
oo abe ‘stiles that they bea ei 
fo the necessitous family, . 





here 


girl never comes 


public has nearly ostracised the glowing and 
gifted origina].—North British Review. 
-- 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
From the Boston Commonwealth. 
The Tea Rose, 
PY MRS. H, E, BEECHER STOWE. 
Part I. 


There it stood in its little green vase, on a light 
ebony stand, in the window of the drawing-room. 


swept down on either side of it, and around it 
rare and fanciful trifle which 
wealth can offer to luxury, and yet that simple 
So pure it look- 
ed—its white leaves just touched with that deli- 
cious creamy tint, peculiar to its kind, its cup so 
full, so perfect, its head bending as if it were 
and melting away in its own richness— 


“Who can it be to? You have so few intimates 


“Oh, only one of my odd faricies.” 
“ But do tell me, Florence.” _ : 
“ Well, cousin, you know the little pale girl to 
whom we give sewing.” 
“ What, little Mary Stephens? How absurd! 
This is just of a piece, Florence, with your other 
motherly, old-maidish ways—d ng dolls for 
oor children, making caps, and knitting socks 
or all the dirty little babies in the region round 
about. I do believe that you have made more 
calls in those two vile, ill-smelling alleys back of 
our house than ever you have in Chestnut-street, 
though you know everybody has been half dying 
to see you; and now, to crown all, you must 
give this choice little bijou to a seamstress girl, 
when one of your most intimate friends, in your 
own class, would value it so highly. What in 
the world can people in their circumstances want 
with flowers *” 
“Just the same that I do,” replied Florence, 
calmly. “Have you never noticed that the little 
and without looking wistfully 
at the opening buds; and don’t you remember the 
morning when she asked me so prettily if 1 would 
jet her mother come and see it, she was so fond of 
flowers *” 
“ But, Florence, only think of this rare flower 
standing on a table, with ham, eggs, cheese and 
flour, and stifled in the close little room where 
Mrs. Stephens and her daughter manage to 
wash, iron, cook, and nobody knows what be- 
sides.” 
“ Well, Kate, and if I were obliged to live in 
one coarse room, and wash, iron, and cook, as 
you say; if I had to spend every moment of my 
time in hard toil, with no prospect from my win- 
dow but a brick sidewalk or a dirty lane, such a 
flower as this would be untold happiness to me.” 
“ Pshaw, Florence—all sentiment ; poor people 
have no time to be sentimental ; besides, [ don’t 
think it will grow with them—it is a green house 
ower, and used to delicate living.” 
“ Oh, as to that, a flower never inquires whether 
its owner be rich or poor, and Mrs Stephens, 
whatever else she has not, has sunshine of as 
good a quality as that which streams through our 
window. The beautiful things that God makes 
are the gift of all alike. You will see that my 
little rose will be as well and merry in Mrs. 
Stephens’ room as in ours.” 
“ Well, after all, how odd! When one gives 
to poor people one wants to give them something 
useful—a bushel of potatoes, or a ham, for ex- 
ample.” 
“ Why, certainly, potatoes and ham must be 
had, but having ministered to the first and most 
craving wants, why not add any little pleasure 
or gratifications that we may have it in our power 
to give? I know there are many of the poor 
who have fine feelings, and a keen sense of the 
beautiful, which rusts out and dies, because they 
are too hard pressed to procure it one gratifica- 
tion. Poor Mrs. Stephens, forexample ; 1 know 
she would enjoy birds, and flowers, and music as 
much as! do. I have seen her eye kindle as she 
has looked on these things in our drawing-room, 
and yet not one beautiful thing can she command. 
From necessity, her room, her clothing, all that 
she has must be coarse and plain. You should 
have seen the almost rapture that she and Mary 
felt, when I offered them my rose.” 
“Dear me, all of this may be true, but [ never 
thought of it before. I never thought that these 
hard-working people had any idea of taste.” 
“Then why do you gee so often the geranium 
or rose carefully nursed in an old cracked teapot 
in the poorest room, or the morning-glories plant- 
ed in a box or made to twine around the window. 
Do not all these show how every human heart 
yearns after the beautiful? You remember how 
Mary, our washerwoman, sat up a whole night, 
alter a hard day’s work, that she might make her 
first baby a pretty little dress to be baptized in.” 
“ Yes, [ remember, and how I laughed at you 
for making such a tasty neat little cap for it.” 
“ Well, Katy, | think that the look of perfect 
delight and satisfaction with which the poor girl 
regarded her baby in its new dress and cap, was 
something quite worth creating. I do believe she 
could not have thanked me more, if I had sent her 
a barrel of flour.” 
“ Well, I never before thought of giving to the 
poor anything but what they really needed, and 
| have always been willing to do that when | 
could without going far out of my way.” 
“ Well, cousin, if our Heavenly Father gave to 
us as we often give, we should have only coarse, 
shapeless piles of provision, lying about the world, 
instead of all the beautiful variety of trees, fruits 
and flowers which now delight us.” 
“Well, well, cousin, I suppose you are right, 
but pray have mercy on my poot head; it is too 
small to hold so many new ideas at once; even 
go on your way ;” and the little lady began prac- 
licing a waltzing step before the glass with great 
satisfaction. 





Part I. 


It was a very small room, and lighted by only 
one window. There was no carpet on the floor; 
there was a clean but coarsely covered bed in one 
corner ; a cupboard with a few plates and dishes 
in the other; a chest of drawers; and before the 
window stood a small cherry stand, quite new, 
and indeed the only article in the room that seem- 
edso. A pale, sickly-looking woman of about 
forty, was leaning back in her rocking-chair, her 
eyes closed, and her lips compressed asif in pain. 
She rocked backward and forward a few mo- 
ments, pressed her hand hard upon her eyes, and 
then languidly resumed the fine stitching on 
which she had been busy since morning. The 
door opened, and a slender little girl of about 
twelve years of age entered, her large blue eyes 
dilated, and absolutely radiant with delight, as 
she held up the small vase with the rose-tree 
in it. 
“Oh, see! mother, see! there’s one in full 
bloom, and two more half out, beautiful buds!” 
he poor woman’s face brightened, as she 
looked first on the rose, and then on her sickly 
girl, on whose face she had not seen so bright a 
color jor months. 
“God bless her!” said she involuntarily. 
“Miss Florence! I knew you would feel so, 
mother; don’t it make your headache better to 
see this flower? Now you won't look so wish- 
ful at the gardener’s stands in the market, will 
yout We have a rose handsomer than any of 
theirs. Why it seems to me that it is worth as 
much to us as our whole little garden used to be. 
See how many more buds there are on it, just 
count, and only smell the flower! Where shall 
we put it?” and Mary skipped about the room, 
placing her treasure first in one position, and 
then in another, and walking off to see the effect, 
till her mother gently reminded her that the rose- 
tree could not preserve its beauty without sun- 
light. 
Bc Oh, yes, truly!” said Mary, “well, then it 
must stand hereon this new stand. How glad I 
am that we have such a handsome new stand for 
it, it will look so much better.”. And Mrs. Ste- 
phens laid down her work, and folded a piece of 
newspaper, on which the treasure was duly de- 


Poe There,” said , watching the arrangement 
eagerly, ‘‘that willdo; no though, it does not 
show Both the buds—turn it farther round—a lit- 
tle. more—there, it’s right ;” and Mary walked 
round the room to view the rose in various posi- 
tions, after which she insisted that her mother 
should go round with her, to the outside, to see 
how it looked there. ‘ How kind it was in Miss 
Florence to think of giving this to us,” said Mary ; 
“though she has done so much for us, and given 
us so many things, yet this present seems the best 
of all, because it seemed as if she thought of us, 
and knew just how we felt, and eo few do that.” 
“ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Stephens, sighing. 
What a bright afternoon that small gift made 
in that little room. How much faster ye 
tongue and fingers flew the livelong day, and . 
Stephens, in the happiness of her child, almost 
forgot that she had a headache, and thought as 
she sipped her evening cup of tea, that she felt 
stronger than she had done for some time. _ 
That rose! its sweet influence died not with 
that first day. Met alt the long, cold winter 
the watching, tending, and cherish 
wer, awakened a thousand pleas- 


As it stood in the window, the passer-by would 
attracted by its beauty, 


: 
Le 


i 
uf 


used to have a garden once, and we loved flowers 
so much, and Miss Florence found all this out, 
and so she gave us this,” 


“Florence!” echoed the stranger. 
“Yes, Miss Florence l’Estrange, a beautiful 


young lady—they say she was from foreign parts, 
thoug 
lady, cnly sweeter.” 


she speaks English just like any other 


“Ts she here now t—is she in this city ” said 


the gentleman eagerly. 


“No, she left some months ago,” said the wid- 


ow; but noticing the sudden shade of disappoint- 
ment on his face, she added: “but you can find 
all about her by inquiring at her aunt, Mrs. Car- 
lisle’s, No. 10 ——street.” 


As the result of this, Florence received from 


the office in the next mail a letter, in a handwrit- 
ing that made her tremble. During the many 
early years of her life spent in France, she had 
well learned that writing; bad loved as a woman 
like her loves, only once; but there had been ob- 
stacles of parents and. friends, separation and 


long suspense, till at length, for many bitter 
years, she had believed that the relentless sea had 


closed forever over that hand and heart; and it 


was this belief that had touched with euch sweet, 
calm sorrow, every line in her lovely face. But 
this letter told her that he was living, that he had 
traced her, even asa hidden streamlet may be 
traced, by the freshness and greenness of heart 
which her deeds of kindness had left wherever 
she hai passed. 

And this much said, do our fair readers need 
any help in finishing this story for themselves? 
Of course not. . 





Desecration of Great Names. 


It has sometimes happened, that, to enforce 
some important principle connected with the tem- 
perance enterprise, we have reluctantly, and as 
delicately as possible, referred to the influence 
which intoxicating stimulants have exerted in 
time past to injure the health, stain the reputa- 
tion and hasten the departure from life, of some 
of the illustrious dead of our own and other 
lands. Immediately thereupon, there have been 
poured forth from many a brandy-burnt throat, 
exclamations of horror and astonishment. We 
have been charged with a wanton disregard of all 
the established principles of propriety by such a 
course—of exhuming with sacrilegious hands 
the ashes of the dead, &c., &c., and a vast deal 
of rum-wrath, under the guise of holiness or res 
spect for the dead, has been expended upon us. It 
has been said that no motive, however good, coul 
possibly sanctify such liberties as we have taken 
with the reputation of the dead. But what have 
we here :— 

“REVERE HOUSE BILL OF FARE.” 
One column, in the center of the bill, gives us 
a list of the eatables, of which there are forty-four 
varieties; and arranged on two side columns, we 
have a list of ninety-eight varieties of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, varying in price from fifty cents to 
twelve dollars a bottle. All sorts of crack-jaw 
names are affixed to these delectable compounds, 
beside initials and abbreviations which are not 
to be found in any of our school books, but 
which are doubtless very significant to those 
who “tarry long at the wine,” who make a god 
of their stomachs. 
Among the long list we have the following : 
« Judge Story’s M. M. rich, imported in 1826. $3 00.” 
Still further down the column we read again : 
“Judge Story’s Judicial by — M., imported in 1829. 


and follies of the illustrious dead, to give, if pos 


ing —_ of — to graves of infamy and 
the drunkard’s hell 

name of Judge Story on a liquor bill? 
icy is obvious. The drinking usages of society 
have fallen into deserved condemnation. 


medical philosophers of our countr 
them as destructive to health and life. 


which that traffic is sustained. 


the rod of its penalties over it. 


a commodity.” 


Griffith in Henry VIII :— 
‘* Men’s evil manners live in brass.” 


we have not on 


following : 
“Hon. Daniel Webster's very old, I, $4 00.” 
Many other distinguished names are on the list 


friends : 


“ Go on, obliging creatures, make me see 
All that disgraced my betters met in me.” 


Now why should Mr. Stevens dig up the faults 


sible, a little respectability to an illegal and dam- 
nable traffic that is hurrying thousands of the 
sons of Massachusetts fathers down the descend- 


% Why gibbet the illustrious 
The pol- 


The 
pulpit thunders its anathemas against them, as 
tatal to the soulsof men. The most distinguished 
denounce 

The !a- 
boring masses groan under the oppressive bur- 
thens imposed on the community by the traffic in 
wines and liquors, and the depraved appetites, 
vile usages of society and the perverted and 
wicked ingenuity of ungodly men, by the aid of 
Even the law of 
Massachusetts, which for so long a period gave 
countenance and aid to the system, now holds | 
To save the |», 
system from deserved disgrace and a speedy abo- 
lition, the names of the illustrious dead must be 
attached to tavern-bills of fare, and their reputa- 
tion turned, like the diseases of Falstaff, “into 


If Judge Story, reared and educated in an age 
when tippling was respectable, contracted a fond- 
ness for the intoxicating cup, and was thereby 
led to exert a destructive influence in that partic- 
ular over educated and aspiring young men, we 
can forgive and pity the weakness, when we re- 
collect the circumstances which contributed to its 
production and exhibition, while we deplore, as 
many have done, the consequences resulting 
therefrom. But for sordid purposes our liquor- 
sellers would prove the truth of the words of 


But it is not the names of the illustrious dead 
alone that are made to contribute to the respecta- 
bility of shameless profligacy and debasing rev- 
elry. On the bill of fare of the “ AmerIcaN 
House,” pope d opened to the public in this city, 

y Judge Story’s name set forth in 
connection with judicial wine, but we have the 


In looking over the bill, we were reminded of the 
language of Pope to his officious but ill-judging 


So might the bill say with propriety. The sad 


lierd, Cary the translator of Dante, Crowe the au- 
thor of ‘ Lewesdon Hill, and others of more or 
less distinction, have disappeared. And now of 
English en advanced in life, I cannot recall 
any but James Montgomery, Thomas Moore, 
myself, who are living, except the octogenarian 
with whom I began. 
“ T saw Tennyson, when I was in London, sev- 
eral times. He is decidedly the first of our living 
— and I hope will live to give the world still 
tter things. You will be pleased to hear that 
he expressed, in the strongest terms, his gratitude 
to | writings. To this [ was far from indiffer- 
ent, though persuaded that he is not much in sym- 
pathy with what I should myself most value in 
my attempts, viz., the spirituality with which | 
have endeavored to invest the material universe, 
and the moral relations under which I have 
wished to exhibit its most ordinary appearances.” 





Memoriat or Dr. Jounson.—The church war- 
dens of St. Clement Danes, having satisfactorily 
ascertained thata seat in the pew numbered 18, 
in the north gallery of that church, was regularly 
occupied for many years by the great moralist, 
have caused a neat brass tablet, recording the 
fact, to be affixed in a conspicuous position to 
the pillar against which the doctor must have 
often reclined. The inscription on the tablet is 
from the pen of Dr. Croly, rector of St. Stephen's, 
Walbrook, and is as follows:—*In this pew, 
and beside this pillar, for many years, attended 
divine service the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
the philosopher, the poet, the great lexicographer, 
the profound moralist, and chief writer of his 
time. Born 1709; died 1784. In the remem- 
brance and honor of noble faculties, nobly em- 
ployed, some inhabitants of the parish of St. 
Clement Danes have placed this slight memorial, 
A. D., 1851."—English Paper. 


Srrep or EnerisH Rari-roaps.—On the Lon- 
don and_ Liverpool road, 201 miles, the actual 
speed excluding stoppages, is 374 miles per hour. 
There are five stoppages; the running time, 5 
hours 45 minutes, and the average speed, includ- 
ing stoppages, is 35 miles perhour. On the Lon- 
on and Exeter road, 193% miles, the actual speed 
in motion is 5114 miles per hour; average speed, 
including stoppages, 43 miles per hour. ‘The 
actual speed in motion on the London and South- 
ampton road, 80 miles, is 453 miles per hour; on 
the London and Dover road, 88 miles, 4814 miles 
per hour; and on the London and Brighton road, 
501¢ miles, 40 miles per hour. 





Notsetess Wurets.—A New Invention —I{n 
this instance the invention consists in the appli- 
cation of a solid band of. vulcanized India rubber 
over the iron tire of the wheel. The India rubber 
is held in its place by the tire having a raised 
rim on both sides, and by its own elasticity. The 
band of an ordinary cairiage wheel is about an 
inch and a half in thickness, and, unless on close 
inspection, no difference from the common iron- 
shod wheel is perceptible. We have driven some 
distance in a carriage with the wheels so shod, 
and were struck, not only with its noiselessness, 
but at the perfect smoothness of the motion—the 
wheels being, in fact, springs, and, by their elas- 
ticity, giving a lighter draught than with the iron 
tire. We have seen one set of wheels which 
have been driven 4,000 miles ; they have here and 
there a trifling cut, but show no appearance of 
being worn out, and seem quite capable of an- 
other three or_four thousand. An iron tire is gen- 
erally worn out in 3,000 miles, so that the india 
rubber tire has so far proved itself the more last- 
ing. It is certainly a great addition to the luxu- 
ry of a carriage to have it run without jar or 
noise: and it would be a universal comfort to 
have the streets of cities without the incessant 
rattle of carriages, omnibuses, & c.— Scientific 
American. 





School for Young Ladies. 
OS. 11 and 13 CARROLL PLACE, Bleecker-st. 
(entrance to the School No. 13), New York; Prof 
Henry P. Tappan, D.D., Principal. 
This Institution is replete with dati nd 


The Illustrated Domestic Bible, 
By Rev. Ineram Consin, M.A. 


fig BEAUTIFUL FAMILY BIBLE is now pub- 
lished in one volume complete, in various styles of 


2. Many Thousand M: References, 
3. Three Finely Executed Steel Maps, 
4. Numerous Improved Readings, 
5. A Corrected Chronological Urder, 
6. The Poetical Books in the Metrical Form, 
7. Questions at the end of each Chapter for Family 
Examination. 
8. Reflections, drawn from the subjects of the Chap- 
ter, and giving, in a condensed form, its spiritual import. 
9. An Exposition of each Chapter, containing the es- 
sence of the best commentators, with much original mat- 
ter by the Editor. 
10. Dates affixed to the Chapters for each Morning 
and Evening’s Reading, comprising the whole Bible in a 
your. ice, in very neat Arabesque binding, $7.50; in 

urkey morocco, extra gilt, $10.50. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

A beautiful edition of the Scriptures, which will serve 
the purposes of reference, criticism, commentary and il- 
lustration. We hope the Domestic Bible will be gene- 
rally introduced into American families — The Independ- 


ent. 

It strikes us as better fitted to its sphere than any 
other similar work.—New York Recorder. 

This edition of the Bible appears te combine a greater 
amount of needful information, judicious comment and 
help, than any one we know of equal size.—New York 
Evangelist. 

it is a work which, forthe beauty of its execution, and 
the condensed variety of its contents, cannot fail to re- 
commend itself te the attention of American families.— 
New York Tribune. 

We cheerfully commend it as one of the most com- 
plete and convenient, as well as one of the cheapest 
family Bibles that has appeared.— Philadelphia Chris- 
tian erver. 

The edition before us possesses peculiar merits. We 
doubt not it will obtain, as it deserves, an extensive cir- 
ceulation.— Philadelphia Christian Chronicle. 

We hope this attempt to make the Scriptures a delight, 
will be suitably encouraged by the religious public at 
least.—Christian Advocate, Richmond, Virginia. 

The many interesting features which are for the first 
time united in this volume, will commend it to all. No 
matter how many Bibies there may be in the family. 
they will find this edition of great use and interest, 
while the low price at which it is offered places it within 
the reach of every one. 

Agents wanted, to whom liberal terms will be allowed. 

— nara numbers of this Bible will be sent gratis, on 
application te the Publisher, post-paid ; 
icp To CLereymen.—A copy of this Bible will be 
given to all Clergymen who will order four copies, and 
send the money for the same. 

S. HUESTON, Publisher, 
125-6meow No. 139 Nassau-street, New York. 


NEW SINGING-BOOK, 
FOR CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS. 
HE subscribers will publish on the first day of Au 
gust @ NEW COLLECTION OF SackED Music, enti- 
tled the— 
Psalmista, or Choir Melodies; 


An extensive collection of new and available Church 
Music ; together with some of the choicest selection: 
from the former publications of the authors, rox Cork 
AND CONGREGATIONAL USE. Sy Thomas Hastings and 
William 6. Bradbury. 

No pains will be spared to make the Psaumista in 
every respect worthy the notice and patronage of Teach 
ers of Music and leaders of choirs throughout the coun- 
try. It is expected that this book will be more exactly 
adapted to the wants and capacities of choirs generally 
than any other book heretofore publised. 

MAKK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
_ {site 199 Broadway, New York. 








Punchard on Congregationalism. 
VIEW OF CONGREGATIONALISM, its Prin- 
ciples and Doctrines; the Testimony of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History it its Favor; its Practice and its Advantages. 
By George Puncbard, author of the History of Congre- 
gationalism. With an Introductory Essay, by K. 8. 
Storrs, D.D. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


Published by 
VAN NOSTRAND & TERRETT, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 123 Fulton-street. 
A full assortment of Theological and Miscell 
Books for sale at the lowest priges. 


Books for the Wayside. 
= leaving town for the summer months, 
will will find at . 
669 Broapway, oppostTE Bonp-sTREET, 
A carefully-selected stock of Books in the various de- 
partments 0 


RELIGIOUS, STANDARD AND JUVENILE 
LITERATURE, 

Suitable for Summer reading. Also a large assort- 

ment of little Books, to scatter among children by the 
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a 
facilities for the education of Young Ladies, both as 
day and boarding scholars. Pupils of all ages are re- 
ceived, and arranged into properly assorted classes, un- 
der the instruction of competent and experienced teach- 
ers. All the branches which enter into a thorough and 
polite education, are comprised in the course of instruc- 
tion. Besides attending to the general superintendence 
of the School, the Principal devotes several hours a day 
to instructing the higher classes. Young ladies who 
wish to pursue the higher branches of science and lite- 
rature, will find here ample provisions. The aim of the 
Prinei; is to make this institution in every respect 
desirable to parents for the education of their daugh- 
ers. The ensuing schovl year commences ae 

. t 





HE PAVILION FAMILY SCHOOL, Hartferd, 

Cenn., Rev. I. Birp, Principal, closes its winter 
session April 2, and reépens cn the Ist of May. In 
this school gre taught all the common and higher 
branches of education, including the Medern oo 
guages, Music and Drawing. Circulars forwarded at 
request. 

REFERENCES. 

S. E. Morse, Esq., Kev. Dr. Robinson, Rev. W. A. 
Hallock, Moses Allen, Esq., W. K. Strong, Esq., Theo. 
Dwight, Esq., O. Bushnell, Esq., H. G. Thompson, 
Esq., New York ; Rey. Dr. Cox, Fisher Howe, Esq., 
Brooklyn; Prof. S. F. B. Morse, Poughkeepsie ; Kev. 
Dr. Fitch, Prof B. Silliman, Yale College. 121-8teow* 


Valuable Books of Recent Publication, 
On Sate at 669 Broapway, opposite Bonp-srRERT 
HE Religion of Geology, and its ted Sci 





A ANSON D. F RANDOLPH, 
669 Broapway, 
Oprosire BonD-STREET. 


Book Agents 


ANTED—To circulate a new and valuable, and 
very saleable work. To faithtul and efficient 
men, favorable terms will be offered. Farther particu- 
given, on inquiry at the Bookstore of 
M. W. DODD, 
133-2t* Brick Chureh Chapel, 


OHIO FIRD-PROOF PAINT. 
TS justly celebrated Fire and Water-Proof Paint 

has now been more than two fa we before the public, 
and been thoroughly tested, and found te be both IN- 
COMBUSTIBLE and IMPER VIOUSto MOISTURE, 
forming, in a short time, a coating as hard and appa- 
rently as durable as marble itself. The above article, 
from the mines near Akion, Ohio, in its varied colors, 
can be obtained in an Spent. WARRANTED TO PUR- 
cuasers, of W. H. STA R, No. 67 Beekman-st., wh 
is General Agent and Proprietor in New York ; and will 
furnish a Pamphlet with full History, Directions, &c., to 
 * one desiring to purchase the Genuine Onto Parnt- 

. B.—For churches it is particularly desirable, giv- 
ing either wood or brick a sToNE coating, and rendering 
the edifice rrRR-Proor @ l0l-lyeow 


Temperance Dining Saloon. 


TS SUBSCRIBEKS take this method of informing 
business men and the public, that they have openea 


132-3t 














by Edward Hitchcock, DD. : 3 
iret Loy ions of England and its People. By 
Hugh Miller. $1. 

Te Oe of the Bass Rock, by Hugh Miller. 
1 00. 

The — of Creation, by Rev. Dr. Anderson. 

Christian Retrospect and Register, by Rev. Dr. 
Baird. 


Harmony of Prophecy,"by Rev. Dr. Keith. $1. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery. 1851. $1 25. 

Memoirs of Wordsworth. Vol. 1. $1 25. 

Grote’s History of Greece. 4 volumes now ready. 
75 cente each. 

Humbold’s Cosmos. Vol. III. 88 cents. 

: Thoughts on Self-Culture—addressed to Woman. 

'y Maria Grey and t-mily Shirreff. $1. 

QG- To Boox Buyers in Inrerton Towns :—On and 
after July 1, 1851, Bounp Books, not weighing more than 
32 ounces, can sent through the mail to all parte of 
the Union, at the following pre-paid rates : 

e cont fur every ounce weight for any distance not 
exceeding 500 miles ; for any distance over 500 miles and 





story of Mr. Webster's infirmity in 
with the use of intoxicating liquors is unfortu 


services of that great man. 


fare, 


and turn away from the deplorable spectacle ? 


chusetts laws to beware how they wi 
tience of the people, and employ the n 
follies of our 
@ ruinous and ill 


again degrade them by such a connection. 


and ruining others.—New England Farmer 


Wordsworth’s Visit to London. 
Here is Wordsworth’s own descripti 
of his latest visits to London, 
ance at court, in a letter to an 
spondent : 
“ M 


more than three weeks. I took t 








nately known to too many, but the detail has been 
withheld, from the Tespect we feel for the vast 
intellect, the noble acquirements and important 
{ Would the liquor- 
sellers, by attaching his name to the destructive 
elements of their traffic, provoke us reluctantly 
to tell, for the admonition of our young men who 
are beginning to tamper with the cup, the story 
of his debasement? Shall we, to counterbalance 
the influence of a great name on a liquor bill of 

tell the story of the Cunard dinner, the 
great agricultural meeting at Rochester, and other 
instances where the terrible influence of the in- 
toxicating cup and evil example has caused many 
an admirer of that great man to cover “his face 


We admonish the reckless violators of Masea- | ‘Pecimens, 
eary the pa- 
t men to give tabili o 

Tes ity to 

Files 1 traffic. Strjke those pene 
names from your liquor-bills, gentlemen, and never 
No 
longer employ the follies and vices of the great, 
whether dving or dead, to aid you in debasing 


on of one 
his appear- | ¥* 
can corre- 

absence from home cg: Bagre not of 


‘eae 


not exceeding 1,500 miles, double those rates ; for any 
di ding 1,500 miles and not exceeding 2.500 
. | miles, treble those rates, &c., &c. ;—20 per cent. added 
to the cost of the Book will, as a general rule, pay the 

on the first specified distance ; 40 per cent. on the 
second ; 60 per cent. on the third. 

Orpers From THE Country for any work in the va- 
rious departments of Religious and Standard Literature, 
will have prompt attention. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
669 Broapwayr, 
Opposrrg Bonb-STREET. 


New Era 
R WOODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET! 
Great Repvetion or Postage!—Frem and after 
the Ist day of daly, 1861, the geon “* Woodworth’s 
Youth’s Cabinet,” for any di ce within 500 miles 
(when paid quarterly in advance), is only 12 cents per 
annum, it a reduction 30 cenis! Now is the 


133-2t 





ine in America.” — 
tleboro” . M may be sent by mail, at the 
lisher’s risk. Price $1 year ; $3 for copies ; for 
seven eopies. 

Volumes.—Five volumes are now published, and 
pg ie ep re, paren 5 Price $1 26 in either 
sty’ 


Free !—In order to give our friends residing 
at a distance an opportunity ef possessing this invalu- 
able Library, the publisher makes this h proposi 


tion:—T: pom one or more postage , to 
those who Femi 35 for each volume. Thewhoic ect 
wiligents Wonted. tray 1 in different parts f the 
—To trave o 
Union, to solicit i and to dispose of tie bound 
A liberal commicsion will be given to those 


in 


Publisher. 
118 Nassau street, New York. 














and then how and happy was Mary, nor | assembly to kiss the ofa Weeks, 3) en eee 
di even the scious and crema widow wr = ae. “A which ination seen demo- and tee degre ot bea usite for hegre 
with indifference, w saw eye of a , Bex, and 
visitor rest at cn thets fevaiite —. naturally place the yet on has enabled them tocesure for their Belle the highest 
But little did Florence know when she gave| which a republic is founded, and the sentiments | S™*74* . PES, eee Setar 
ft, that twined around it an in- which support it, in aong contrast with 2 gor- ine. the Biaig Ciiee dt dene 
far and brightly into | ernment . epee mo one in lam 
therefore, rised tf Pah Sveres wpe 
grace-|as she Sprvtied. percent au Fed 
De ether t. By-the-b: thle tenstapen te 
and | Lieve in bis ay auted yolks, T une bed ; 
cmeit His| while T was in London. He is singularly freah | _ West Try. Albany county, N. 
‘and strong for his years, and his mental faculties}... fofa Bedsteads. 
"3 a eae gf elle oe Beda re vi Pais 











a sp Dining Saloon on Temperance Principles, at 
No. 12 BeekMAN-STRKEET, near the Brick Church, where 
all the Mew 4 ot refreshments of Meats, Puddings, tas- 
try, ete., with Tea and Coffee, are neatly prepared and 
promptly served to all who favor them with a call 
Meats in varied forms, 6centsper plate; Tea and Coffee, 
Scents percup. {Ge Cail and see. 
JOHN 38. SAVERY, 
125-13t* SYLVESTER CHANDLER. 


Superior Black Writing and Copying ink. 
ONES’ EMPIRE INK, 87 Nassav-srreet, (Sun 
Buivpine,) New Yorx.—Net Prices to the ‘rade: 





(Quarts, per doz. - $150 | Goz. perdoz. - 650 cts 
Pints, 0 - 100 | 402. do. - 375° 
Sos. do. - 625} 202. do oa = 

On draught, per gallon, - 0 - 2 * 


This is the best Ink manufactured. It flows freely, is a 
good Copying ink, and will not corrode, moid, precipi 
tate or decay. Orders for export or home consumption, 
eo and promptly attended to, by 

127- THEGUORE LENT, 57 Naasav-street 





American Journal of Science and arts. 

DITED by Profs. B. Smtiman, B. Stutuan, Jr, 

and James LD. Dana, aided in the departments of 
Whysies and (,hemistry, by br. Woncorr’uisss. 

This Journat, now in its thirty-third year, is devoted 
to the interests of science in its different departments, 
and embraces the results of original researches at home, 
besides abstracts of foreign papers, and full announce- 
ments whee! discoveries. 

Publi. at New Haven, Conn., e two months 
in numbers of 152 pages each, making tare volumes a 
year. Price $5. year, in advance. ‘Ihe second series 
commenced January 1, 1846, 

Address the Proprietors, 

SILLIMAN & DANA, 


130-ly New Haven, Conn. 


binding. The ome omer features of this Bible are: 
1. Seven Hundred Wood En, i M 


BOOKS, 
UBLISHED BY THE MASS. 8. 8. SOCIETY, 
the past year, May 26, 1851 :— 


Inrant Serres—Part XVII. Bowunp, 20 cents: 


Little Christian. White Slave. 

=a of the Glen. Brother’s Prayer 
Ball and Praver'Meeting. Stery of Himeelt 

an -Meeting. of Himself. 

Emily L. ™ . Unfading Flowers. 
Amelia Sheldon. Jehn Rogers. 
Crown Imperial. Letters to Willie. 
Whisper of a Friend. Fireside Lessons. 
Who is Happy. © Twins, 
Susan Morris. Narrow Way. 
World of Labor. Arthur Hamilton and ! is 
Pharisee Turned Publican. Do 


Scholars and Teachers. 

Sisterly Affection. 

pw ar and Wrong Way. 
Street Corner. 


z. 

Letters to my S. S. Class. 
Recovery of Jerusalem 
Sketches of School Days. 
Thanksgiving Night. 


Fanny and her Aunt. Slack and Ready. 
First Trial. Visit to Algi 
Early Apple. Remains of Mrs. Winslow. 


Useful Lele Girl. 
One each of the above in best binding comes to $6 81. 
ScriprurE Questions, Vol. XVIil—being Vol. lI of 

Scripture Biography. Friee 10 cents. 

C. C. DEAN, Treasurer, 

131-4t 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
An Organ for Every Family. 

HE LARGELY INCREASING DEMAND for 

the celebrated ZROLIAN PIANO FORTE, manu- 
factured by T. Gi.zerr & Co., has rendered it neces 
sary to open a second Warehouse for the sale of these 
instruments. The subscribers have accordingly taken 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony-street, in addition to 
their former establishment at 447 Broadway, and now 
expose at either place a large and complete assortment 
of Gilbert’s Fianos, with or without the Attachment, 
warranted of superior quality. 

The peculiarities of the AZot1an Pianos jially 
commend them to families who wish to add to the ordi- 
nary uses of the Piano Forte the pleasure and advantage 
of Sacred Music. Possessing the richness and volume of 
the Organ, and that prolongation of sound peculiar to 
wind instruments, they have all the qualities necessary 
for an appropriate accompaniment of the voice, which 
belong to that noble instrament, without either its in- 
convenient bulk or its more inconvenient expense. 
Their sweetness and delicacy of tone peculiarly fit them 
for the purposes of sacred song; and those who appre- 
ciate this delightfal part of household worship will fi.d 
in the olian av admirable assistant, cheap, convenient, 
apt and ever ready. Wherever it has been introduced 
it has given unqualified satis'action, and to none more 
than to those whose tastes and habits lead them to the 
cultivation of vocal and sacred music. It seldom if ever 
gets out of tune, and in no degree injures or interferes 
with the Piano. Their success assures us that they 
have only to be known to becomé the favorite parlor in 
strument. WATERS & BERRY, 

122-ly 333 and 447 Broadway. 

CLOCES, 

FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 

RAILROAD STATIONS, &e. 

fy undersigned having made important improve 

ments in the construction of Clocks, especially in the 
apparatus for counteracting the influeuce of the changes 
ot temperature upon the pendulum, and the retaining 
power (which keeps the clock going while being wound), 
wogether with a most precise method of adjusting the 
pendulum to correct time, are prepared to furnish Clocks 
of @ quality superior to any made in the United States, 
both for accuracy of time-keeping and durability. They 
speak with confidence, having tested their performance 
for several years. 

AstTRoNoMIcAL CLocks made to order, and warranted 
equal to any in the United States or Europe. 

The terms will be such as to allow purchasers ample 
opportunity of testing their qualities, and all Clocks not 
proving satisfactory when completed may be rejected. 

ddress, SHERRY & BYRAM, 
Oakland Works, Sag Harbor, L. 1., New York. 

“Mr. Byram has fully established his reputation as 
one of the first Clock Makers in the world.” —Scientfic 
American. 








* Mr. Byram is a rare mechanical genius. ”—Journal 
of Commerce. 8-13teow* 





PORCELAIN. 
D. G, & D. HAVILAND, 47 Jonn-street. 
AVILAND & CO., Limoges, France. 
D G. & D.H. would respectfully inform the public 
« that they are receiving their FALL GOUDS, and 
can now exhibit an assortment unequaled. The deco- 
rated TABLE WARE and PARLOR ORNAMENTS 
are done by the house in France, in a manner which 
cannot be excelled for beauty and durability, Purchas- 
ers will find here whatever they may wish for simple use 
or for ele ant display. 

Dealers in crockery, merchants, and strangers, are 

particularly invited to oall. W-ly 


Communion Furniture, &. 
LAGONS, GOBLETS, TANKAKDS and Plates ; 
also Baptismal Fonts and Collection Plates, tege- 
ther with a assortment of house-keeping BRI- 
TANNIA WARE. Mannfactured and for sale at 6 
—s Slip. 
bs te 














LICIUS HART 
Spring Fashion Hats and Caps, 
OMBINING EVERY DESIKABLE REQUISITE, 
and will compare to veeing with any seld in this 
city, at the One Price Store, 128 Canal-st. A superior 
assortment of Velvet and Cloth Caps. Children’s Fal) 
and Winter Hats in their variety. 
J. W. KELLOGG. 
§G- CLERGYMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES SUPPLIED ATA 
110-26 





DISCOUNT. 
A Card. 
RELIEF FOR BROKEN DOWN CLERGYMEN, AND 
OTHERS. 


R. BANNING, of 341 Broapway, takes the liberty 
to inform those Bronchitic, Pulmonic, Dyspeptic, and 
generally debilitated Ladies and Gentlemen (especially 
Gronchitic and debilitated Clergymen and Singers) who 
intend visiting New York during the approaching Anni- 
versary season, that, after traveling several years for in- 
vestigation and experiment, he has perfected a complete 
system of Mech | Appli by which, in conjunce- 
ion with other rational and simple means, he is now 
repared to give ENTIRE RELIEF to their sufferings; and 
toat, for the immediate and great benefit to be derived 
trom his directions and Supports, he refers to many dis- 
tinguished public speakers and vocalists of this city. 

Dr. Bannine would also mention the fact, that his 
vork, ontitied ** Common Sense,” exposing the causes of 
ind teaching how to prevent and relieve Consumption, 
roncuitis, Dyspepsia and Chronic Weaknesses gen- 
rally, may be obtained at his office, where he remains 
f r consultation on these topics, from 9 o’clock, A.M., to 

o’e:ock, P.M 126. tf 

DINTZ, BROTHER & CO., 
Nos. 139 Wiitiam anv 13 Jonn-streets, New Yorx, 
Manufacturers of every variety of 
Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
HALL LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 

GAS FIXTURES-of all kinds made to order, and 
Service Pipe put in buildings. Also, importers of 
FRENCH MECHANICAL or CARCEL LAMPS, 
‘Flobes, Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—anc 
all articles in their line of business. They are also 
nanufacturing CALIFORNIA GJULD RETORTS, of 
two sizes, suitable for Miners. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to 

JAMES H. GROVESTEEN, 
MANUFACIURER OF 
PIANO-FORTES. 

Wanrenoom, 122 Grand-street, 3 doors east of Broad- 
pas f Manvracroriss, 12), 126 and 128 (irand-street, 
and Nos. 40 and 44 West Fourteenth-street, near Sixth 
Avenue, New York. 

PIANO-FORTES TUNED AND REPAIRED.— 
Also, Second-hand Piano Fortestaken in charge. Al! 
i thankfully received and punctual] d to. 





99-tf 








J. F. BROWNE & CO., 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Octave 
DOUBLE ACTION HARPS, 
Warerooms 295 Broapway, 
AVE always on hands a large and elegant collection 
of these beautiful Instruments, with ever article 
connected with the vay of the best quality, and at 





Frank’s Aromatic Soda and Seidlitg Powders. 


ice in his professional 
great measure repudiated 
since he set te work in order 
} meay waal up de its use 4 a 
rom its excellent qualities as a poremnae sheuld entitle 
it to the patronage of the MILLIONS of our race 
This was most ished in FRANK’S 
Aromatic Soda, and as it became known, the universal 
verdict was— 

MOST ADMIRABLE! GREAT DISCOVERY! 

And the Doctor was held up as a true Philanthro- 





under the Revised Statutes, in May, 
1850, for the manufacture of the 
Great care is taken that tumbler shall be uni- 
pewy Gade Lapa pecking for i. 

they shall keep any case 

#0 to i the and 
ret rar rtestearnertn in ly s 
crdere ncccunpaniod with cach Will moet prompt atten 
a nee eine aepat ty INO D. MEERS, 
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cos. A oes and descriptions car 
Soosetiocl hy andhcingiegen " é 


. F. BROWNE, 
104+-ly London and New York, established 1810. 


went ote & 7? Rm : 


No. 347 Broapway, conwer oF LEONARD-STREET, 
AVE in store, and are ar gar 2 os from 
AUCTION, IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS, 
eee 
uding— 


SPLENDID COLORED FRENCH ARGENTINES, 

A new article ef great beautyfand elegant texture, 
BEAUTIFUL SPRING SILKS AND SHAWLS, 
FOULARD SILKS OF SPLENDID QYALITY, 
FRENCH PRINTED MUSLINS AND LAWNS, 
RICH CHINTZ, FIGURED AND BROCADE BAREGES, 
CHENE, CORDED AND PLAIN SILK TISSUES, 
ELEGANT DE LAINES AND BAREGE DE LAINES, 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED CANTON CRAPE SHAWLS, 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL SPRING MANTILLAS, 





LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DRAPERIES, 
WOOLLEN BLANKETS AND MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
TOILET, TABLE AND PIANO COVERS, 
FLANNELS, CANTON FLANNELS, TICKINGS, 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN HOSIERY— 


Apher ba BBShas wa tee LANGE ANP 
entirely to the business, 


Fare a led oh ee 
no pains te 
“while their strict to theireysten of 


ONE PRICE WITHOUT VARIATION 
secures to every customer, whether a child or an adult, 


BA eterite nf Xr 


|, and money returned if they do not give 





and with- 

CoLEman’s ATTACHMENT, wiil keep 

Seen ee eet Stal enbety of the vasious 

Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. have spared neither ex- 

pense nor pains in their efforts to secure een: 

ment, and to the Aolian Attachment 0 emi- 

ty nee 

the resell af'b 

of Messrs. H. 

all others in 

beautiful and univer- 

ots 

As regards the Piano moby rumen 
movement of Hallet, 

Co.'s instruments, their“ fame is in all the world.” - 
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AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 
Or New Haven, Corn. 

CASH CAPITAL 100,000 DOLLARS. 
Securely invested in Bonds, Mortgages and Stocks. 
Premiums at less rates than charged by other Mutual 
Companies, payable in Cash Annually, Semi-annually 
or Quarterly, as best suits the convenience of the ap- 


plicant. 
Pror. B. Sttuman, President, 
Brnsamin Noyes, Secretary. 
Local Office, 40 Wall street, New York. 
P. D. Wurrmore, Actuary, 
WituiaM N. BLakEman, Mb, Medical Examiner. 
In attendance at the Office, 40 Wall-street, daily from 
2 to 8 o’clock. 125-tf 


LIFE INSURANCE, 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broapway, cor. Pine-sr. 
Established under the new law of the State, with s 


guarantee 
CAPITAL OF $100,000, 
invested in United States Stocks, and pledged for the 
o obligations of the Company, 
fers, upon the mutual principles, to insure : 

Ist. qe lives of individuals for = more years, or 
for life. 

2d. For joint lives, the amount payable at the death 
of either. 

8d. Against accident by travel, for short or long jour- 
neys. 

4th. To insure the payment of a certain amount at a 
future period by the payment of a smal! annual premium, 
the assured in either case to PARTICIPATE IN ALL THE 
PROFITS OF THE Company. 

Any party may waive the right to the profits of the 
Company, and in al! cases where this is done the rate of 
premium is considerably less. 

The advantages of Life Insurance are widely under- 
stood. To the husband, a father of humble means, it 
affords an ample guarantee of support to his family after 
death, by the investment of a trifling amount per an- 
num, and no prudent man should neglect to avail him- 
self of its benefits 

Payments of Premiums arranged to accommodate the 
assured 

Any information desired cheerfully given at the office 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Mynd’t Van schaick, David Austen, 
Caleb S. Woodhull, Ambrose C. Kingsland, 
Edwin D. Morgan, Enoch Dean, 
Ww. Burger, Nath'l G. bradford, 
D. Henry Haight, Edwin J. Brown, 
E. J. Anderson, James C. Baldwin, 





Eleazar Parmly, Wm. K. Strong, 
John 8. Williams, David S Mills, jr., 
D. Austin Muir, Lewis 8. Loder, 
Geo. D. Phelps, John P. Brown, 
Denton Pearsall, J. &. Herrick, 
Edward Haight, John P. Ware, 
Wm. J. Valentine, Daniel! Burt ett, 
Humphrey Phelpe, George Webb, 
John 8. Harris, John A. Merritt, 
George Hastings, Henry Stokes, 
Silas C, Herring, James Van Norden 


A. A. Alvord, 
ALONZO A. ALVORD, President. 
© Y Wenmp ce, Secretary. 
Reynoups & Van Scnaicx, Attorneys and Counsel. 
Asram Luvois, M.D., Medical Examiner, at the othee 
from 2 to 3 o’clock, daily. 
Wittarp Parker, M.D., Consulting Physician 
W-eowly 
Professor Alexander C, Barry’s 
TRICOPHEROUS, OR MEDICATED COMPOYN®, 
restoring, preserving, and beautifying Hair 
eradicating Scurf and Dandruff, and oP ing diseases 
of the skin, glands, muscles, stings, cyt», bruises, sprains, 
c., &e. It has been ascertained by experiment that 
Barry’s Tr:coruErovs has produced the same effect in 
curing diseases of the skiv, &c., of the horse, and all the 
animal kingdom. 


** Prof. Alex. C. Barry’s Tricopuerous is not only the 
cheapest but the most useful preparation for preserving 
the hair in a beautiful condition, which bas come under 
our observation It is recommended by some of our best 
chemists and physicians, and has been extensively and 
successfully used in all parts of the country. We think 
it indispensable to a neat toilet aud heartily reeommend 
it to the public. It can be procured from all the best 
druggists, and in packages oft half a dozen bottles at a 
reduced price, at Prof. Barry’s Office, 137 Broadway.” 

Copy of a letter from Miss Catharine Nelson: 

“*Ciry Hore, Sept. 17, 1848. 

“Mr. Barry: Sir—You have permission to use my 
name as having experienced the great utility of your 
Tricopherous for dressing the bair. 1 have always found 
oils and pomatum to occasion a harshness to wy bair, 
and for three or four years it was falling off and much 
changed in color; but since using your Tricopberous | 
feel my head always comfortable, and my hair grown 
strong and thick, to the amazement of my friends and 
acquaintances. | have invariably found it gives the 
most general satisfaction. Please to send three bottles 
by bearer, who will pay you. Carnaring Newson,” 


Copy of a letter from (i. V. M. Rapelye: 
“New Youu, Sept 22, 1850 

“Prof. Barry: Dear Sir—1 have been «fficted with a 
cutaneous eruption of the scalp of a wost aggravated 
character for the last sixteen years, and duri: g that pe- 
riod | have had the advice of sume of the most eminent 
papain, and have tried all the preparations for the 
hair and skia now known, without the least benefit. | 
was advised by a friend to try your Tricopherous. | did 


s0 as a last resort, and, to my surprise and gratification, 
found myeslf cured in about two months. Such was the 
violence of the disorder that at times ] was partially 


nd. Respectfully yours, 
“G. V. M, Raperyer, 
“148 Columbia street, Brooklyn.” 
Sold in large bottles, price 25, cents at the principal 
Office 137 BROADWAY, NEW-YORKK, 


* 
and by all the principal druggists and merchants 
throughout the United States and Canada. 131-3m* 


i BLAKE'S _ 


Patent Fire-Proof Paint. 

HE original and only ges uine article that can be sold 
or used withvut intringing my patent and which, in 
afew months after applied, turns to SLATE or STONE, 
forming a complete k NAMEL or COA L of MAIL, over 
whatever covered, bidding defiance tu fire, water or 
weather. Jt has now been in use over seven years, and 

where first applied is now like a stone 
Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as 
scores of unprincipled persens are grinding up stone and 


various kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to cell 
it aa Fire-Proof Paint. | have recently commenced three 
suits against parties infringing my rights, and am de- 
termined to prosecute every ove | can detect. ‘Ihe gen 
uine, either in dry powder or ground in oil, of different 
colors, can at all times be had at the General Depot, 
84 Pean.-staeet, New York, from the latentee 
132-eow 13t WILLIAM BLAKE, 





PROSPECTUS of the INDEPENDENT. 


HE INDEPENDENT, a religious newspaper of 

the largest class, is published weekly, at 24 Beek 
man-street, New York, at ‘wo DoLLaks a year, paya- 
bie an advance. 

The Eprroxs of this journal are Kev. Leonarp Ba- 
con, D.U., of New Haven, Conn, Rev. Josern P 
Tnompson, Pastor of the Kroadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York, and Kev. R. S Sroxrs, Jun., Pastor of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 

on is at present traveling in Europe and the 
East, and his correspondence will enrich the paper dur- 
ing the year with his observations upon Luropean and 
Oriental scenery, —— and institutions. Mr. Storrs’s 
articles are designated by bis initia! 8. 

Rey. Grorer B. Cueever, D.D., (C.) and Rev 
Henry Warp Beecnen, (%) are enlisted as sacred con- 
tributors to the editora) coiumons 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Joswva Leavitt, whose 
experience as an editor renders the news department va- 
ried and complete 

ependent was not started for the — of 
gain, and it will be sustained upon the most liberal scale, 
even though it should never prove to be a source of in- 
come to its proprietors. 

But while they are thus committed to its support, the 
proprietors have no control over the columns of the 

r, and no responsibility whatever for a§ything that 
appears in them. The editors, on the other hand, have 
yn, oe J in the paper, and no expectation of being 
either enriched or impoverished by it. An experiment 
of two years has proved that this is perhaps the very 
best method of securing a truly independent newspaper, 
such as The Independent aims to be. its name was in- 
tended to be characteristic, not offensively, but distinet- 
ively. It is not the organ of any school in theology, of 
any sect in religion, nor of any party in polities. 1: ex- 
presees only the individual views of ite conductors. As 
it 8 editors are by conviction and position Congregation- 
a‘iists, the advocates the principles of faith and 
order generally held by the Congregational churches 07 
New England. This f does, however, in the spirit of 
kindness arid liberality toward other denominations of 
Christians. 


Correspondence. 
The ee employs, as stated foreign corres- 
its, JosEPH Wan Esq., of Oxford, England, 
A. kine, of Dublin, Kev. Lous Buipzt, of Paris, 


furnish articles of great ability and 
4 4 and ecclesiasti- 


their respective fields 

ir ve 

The di 
all the 





matter than is usual in religious newspay 
Special attention is given to the of Books 
and Periodicals, and from cur- 


General Principles. 
religious principles of The rendent are stated 





The 
above. Being a religious newspayer, it does not enter 
the arena of political discussicn. Casey to the 
principles of Christiani ty © public questions. it 
cadsavers 06 Ge. without regard to party or svstisnal So- 
terests. it will always espouse the cause of Justice, 
Eemesty, & ae, Liberty and Truth, against all com 
binations ei poms 
clesiastica), that would to trample these foot. 
In the reform of social evils, it will endeavor to combine 
moderation and love with a firm and resolute opposition 
0. eapenen nae . But the great aim of the 
Fadders, by inoueating the trathe of the Goopel in thet 
readers, by inculcating the of the Gospel in their 
mpeg ™ 

Postmasters and are requested to act a 
Aguiar wee a the ac ties be 
tensive circulation of the paper as may be convenient ; 
and deduct Firry Cxxts commission on ai] new subsoriP” 
tions Pavinonts always in advance W diet 

Boston and New kngiand vffice 

Te eaten from New York, 

InpErenpenT—received 

and delivered by carriers, 'at $290 8 , free 

postage ; numbers 6 cts. wail, $3. 
Tue NarionaL rw poate | 

ington, and delivered by a, wok 

| - elearart Single Nos. 6 ets. 

the Pros- 

Tax New Exo.axpen—s Quarterly Journal, 





From the Editor of the N. Y. Erpress. Apri 3, 1851 : 
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PUSLISHbY FUR THE PROPRIL i One, 


VOLUME TIL 
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| in, 


THE (NDEPENDENT, 


OFFICE 24 BEEKMAN-STREET, BETWEEN 


| v0 

wiasam | Ke 

AND NASSAT } we 

; Wi 

TERMS—$2 per annum to those who order the | o/ 

paper sent by mai/, and $2 50 to those who receive | 
the paper by carriers or post-riders at thuir door 

free of charge boy 


Clergymen who send five names with $10 will t 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis 


€ | tion 


| tee 
, > ; i 
Payme.'t in al? cases will be required in advance | be 
00> A-VERTISEMENTs —Seventy-five cents for 16 | Cus: 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each | el t 
subsequent insertion | nea 
| 
The Bosron Orrice of Th Independent is at the | 
Literary Agency of G. W. Licur, No. 8 Cornhill ‘ne 
_ me _ lone 
EDIVORIAL ARRANGEMENTS, a 
—— ” 
The editors of this journal are Lr: ; 
Josrrn P | 
When Mr 


he reserved 


NARD Bacon, | ''9!" 

8. Storrs, Jun 

editorial 

withdraw from it! Hale 

[ whenever the paper should have become estab- | eflect 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he | 
would therefore have done so at the 
<i year. But in consequence of that absence 

will continue to contribute as 

eee Hgesaeae aerials aig | 
supervision and responsibility, except in the cnse ag 
of his own articles. These are designated by his | °” a 
initial, 8. H 


The Assistant Editor is Rey 


Thompson, and R 


Storrs 


an € 
entered the Satu 


corps, ! 
right to 


the 


and | 
commencement 


} Miss) 


P.M 





ry Co 


olb 


Josuva Leavirr, | %! tt 


Rev. Gronce B. Curever, D D., (C.) and Rey, | Me § 
Henny Warvo Bercu ER, (%) are enlisted ag stated ment 
contributors to the editorial columns Home 
—— Cine 


Homestic Correspondence 


FROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT, 


j ation 
Uhurs 
gales 
of Ne 

Dusvave, lowa June 14, 1851 — 

° ’ . to the 
of Pe 
man | 

The 
ress if 

State ¢ 


are Jo 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF IOWA 
To the Editors of The Independent 
—The meeting of the 
Association of lowa was held last week 
mark, in county. The 
much smaller than it would otherwise have been 
on account of the 


GENTLEMEN General 
at Den- 


Lee attendance 


Was 





( unexampled flood which, dur- 
ing the Jast month, desolated all this 
The rain fell in torrents. 


nemt 


region, | (ng wit 


raising the streams of | of reliy 
this State from six to ten fe 
ever known before. 


crops, entirely 


t higher than was | on prol 
flooding farms and ruining | schools 
; submerging many villages, and | ed duri 
Sweeping off brilges, mills, houses &c. and de | 
stroying some lives. The Mississippi also over-| been p: 
flowed its banks and did muc h damage, Near! tribute 
all the steamboat wood is sw ept away, (one man | the am 
lost 1500 cords, worth $3000.) so ‘that many | the Sta 
boats are obliged to lay up. Eighty hundredths | dion wii 
of an inch of rain fell, according to a guage kept In co 
here, in fifteen minutes, and six inches and 51 iy met des 


are abu 


in five days. The whole amount that fell in| Yankee 
from two to three weeks miniatur 


iS estimated at more 
than a foot 


j country 
Rev: A. Hale from the N. 8 Synod of Mlinois | men 


se ow 
was the only delegate pr 


esent at the Association 
a } » ) » mi 
from corr pouding bodies. Rev. E. Adams of | This is « 


n moderator, and Rey. | far as th 


| : 
Coleman and Cobb were appointed and Jar 
rhe 


| 
evening with devotional 


lertile p! 


Davenport was chos: 

Messrs. 

Scribes Fession was opened on Thursday | chards, ¢ 
| exercises, 

custom, conducted by the pe 

and continued for one hour. 


according to | meeting- 
stor of the church by a twe 
The chief items of 

general interesi in the transactions of the Associ 
ation were as follows 


A paper was presented by Rev. Mr. Holbrook, 


Chairman of a committeee « { the Dubuque Aaso- | rich. an 
ciation appoint: 


' for the purpose, 
the moral condsiion wants of 


scattere 
school-! 
jority ol 








most ol 


setting forth The old 
' and the Gorman | ‘ve to 
population of this State, and recommending a | some of 
plan for more fully: upplying them with the means | thousan 
ofgrace. This paper will be sent you hereafter for | wards of 
publication, as it is on a subject of great impor- | and has 
tance and general interest And this 


The Germans are a | 
large and increasing profits t 





class of our population, and 
their prospects in a religious point of 


deplorable. 


view are | derivab 
pl They have very few evangelical | ary ope 
ministers, and infidelity is making rapid progress | churches 
among them, while their children are growing up| be filled 
in almost total ignorance of the Nor | streams 
can pious and educated preachers be found to | Until 

break to them ¢he life. As the] only chu 
only resort then, the plan proposed is, to seek | small By 
out pious and jntellizent laymen, and set them | 
to work as Lay Preachers, after examina- | patriareh 
tion by the local Associations, and under the! Turner), 
Supervision of ordaine 


Gospel 


qui 
bread of 


The past 


Ministers, and allowing | 


wide spre 
them a small sum, not exceeding $100, for the 


. ir} 1 could » 
Services, they laboring with their own hands to | other pat 
procure the remainder of their support. This is looked uj 
not expected to supersede an educated ministry, | He was 

but to prepare the way for it; and to be employ-| Home M 
ed asa temporary resort and in default of the | founded | 
former. A Committee is to be chosen annually, (as | Ill., was 

well as a Treasurer,) by the General Association, Associati: 
to be called “ The Committee on German Mis- | Colle re, 
sions,” whose duty it shall be to commission such 


a 
low a M 
men as shall be recommended by the minor work, and 
Associations, and fix their compensation, and | embalmed 
draw upon the Treasurer for the amount. They honored iy 
are also to solicit contributions of funds for this Fathers o 
object, at home and abroad by correspondence. | the first y, 
Rey. Mr. Gumble (German), spoke at length on | nevole nt ¢ 
the subject, and was followed by Messrs. A.| I should 
Hale, Salter, G. Wood, Williams, A. Sesnen | bale the 
Holbrook, and L. A. Thomas, Esq., the matte: pects of I 
exciting much interest. The plan proposed was | sors and u 
finally adopted and H. L. Whitman M. D. of preparator 
Dubuque, was chosen Treasurer, and Rev. | nectic ut ha 
Messrs. Holbrook, E. Adams, and Salter, Mission- ship in pa 
ary Committee. It is to he hoped that this pro- | J hope ou 
ject will be successful, and that something eflec- | fail to rem 
tual may be done to benefit this large class of | School Ge 
our population, and that when facts are sei be-| working o 
fore them our Eastern friends will take an inter- 
est in the enterprise. 

Three resolutions were reported by the Busi- 
ness Committee entitled “ Tes 


| They pay 

expended | 
the College 
Uumony in regard to| and agents 
the Fugitive-Slave law,” setting forth the law of | great major 
God as succinctly stated by our Savior, and de- | tablished be 
claring that any human law, conflicting, as does yet our Pre 
the Fugitive-Slave law, with the Law of Love, is | plaining of 
not binding. This subject gave rise to a very | free to say 

general and long debate, occupying portions of | of experien 
Several sessions, none denying the principle set | tions separa 
forth, but some opposing the form of the resolu- | money raise 
tions, aud others doubting the expediency of such | and there y 





action. A fourth and more explicit resolution | Why shou) 
was also proposed to be added. As the final re-| and each p 
sult, another Preamble and Resolution were sub- | field ? 


stituted and adopted, declaring that our Govern- 
Ment in various ways recognizes the higher au- 

thority of the Divine Government, and that there- | MEETING ( 
fore the laws of the latter are paramount when | 

human laws conflict with them. But one opinion The annu 
was expressed of the odious character of the Fu- | Bradford 
Gitive-Slave law, and all declared that they would the absence 
Rot aid in enforcing it, though they would not} Thurston, o 
Oppose it. 

Rev. Mr. Salter presented the prospectus of a 
bi-monthly periodical of 16 pages octavo, to be 
published at Burlington, when four bundred sub- 
Seribers shall have been procured at fifty cents 
Per annum, to be ca'led “ The Iowa Christian 
Annalist.” It is not designed to fill the place of 
the ordinary religious newspaper, but to contain 
Matter of permanent interest to the churches, relat- 
ing to their history and the progress of religion, 

ions of important topics, &¢. It was re- 
commended by the Association. 

Rev. 0. Emerson, chairman of a committee 
*ppointed last year, read a long and able report 
On the necessity of aid on the part of our feeble 
churches in erecting houses of worship, and ar- 
G¥ing that it is a matter of economy in the use of 
Missionary funds, to assist them, and recommend- 
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